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Do You Cater To The ‘‘Automobile Class P’’ 
LOTS OF THEM ON THE FARMS OF KANSAS 


Harvest has begun in Kansas 
and by the time this issue of 
Printers’ INK is in the hands of 
its readers, thousands of Kansas 
and Oklahoma farmers will be 
converting their golden grain into 
golden dollars at $1 per bushel. 

It is another big year in Kan- 
sas and the,beauty of it is every 
fat year we have counts for more 
than the preceding year. 

Because we have fewer hang- 
over debts to pay from our 
fatness. 

President Alfred Reeves, of the 
American Motor Car Manufac- 
turing Association, has recently 
called the attention of automobile 
manufacturers to the “important 
factor that the Kansas:-farmer is 
in the automobile trade. 

Thousands of automobiles have 
been sold this year to the farmers 
of Kansas .and as soon as the new 
wheat is in. the elevators, thou- 
sands more farmers will buy. 

The Western farmer, shrewd 
and far-sighted, has discovered the 
utility of the motor car. He has 
the money with which to buy and 
he is buying. 

I have found it necessary to de- 
vote more or less space to the 
subject of “The -Automobile on 
the Farm,” in my farm weekly, 
Farmers’ Mail and Breeze. It is 
a live subject with very many of 
my subscribers. 

On August 14th, I will issue a 
special automobile number of 
Farmers’ Mail and Breeze, the 
first special edition of a farm 
paper that has ever been devoted 
to the motor car. 

Automobile manufacturers who 
are in touch with: Western condi- 


tions have received this project 
most enthusiastically. 

I mention this here, not so much 
to solicit business for that special 
issue, but as an indication to 
Printers’ INK readers of the kind 
of people Farmers’ Mail and 
Breeze reaches. They are keen, 
wide-awake, progressive, and just 
now are enjoying . unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Kansas* farmers may have a 

lean year or two in the future, 
but not in the year of our Lord, 
1909. 
Farmers’ Mail and Breeze does 
not go to:every farm-in the great 
state of Kansas, but it comes 
nearer covering the state in which 
it is published than does any other 
agricultural paper in any other 
state in the Union. You reach 
the. most peeple and the best 
people through Farmers’ Mail and 
Breeze—the people who count big 
in their community and big for 
you. 

Advertising rates up to October 
Ist, thirty cents per agate line. 
Beginning with the first issue in 
October rates will be forty cents 
per agate line with a guarantee of 
100,000 circulation. 

If :you have never seen a copy, 
let me send you one. You will 
understand then why it gets so 
close to the farmers of Kansas. 


Topeka, Kan., June 30, 1909. 


Marco Morrow, Director of Advertis- 
ing, Topeka, Kan. J. C. Feeley, 1306 
Flatiron Bldg.; New York City. Justin 
E. Brown, 615 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. S. N. Spotts, Ce Century Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. T. Laing, 1012 
N. Y. Life Bldg.; Owaha, Neb. 


FARMERS’ MAIL AND BREEZE 
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Evening 
Telegram | 


“The Great Want Ad Medium” 





Carries more advertising than any other New 
York evening newspaper. Here are the figures 
which prove it. 


JUNE ADVERTISING LINES t 


EVENING TELEGRAM 429,458 i 
Second in Ranks - 393,230 
Third in Rank - - - 388,37 
Fourth in Rank - - 297,323 


The Telegram is the newspaper that reaches 
the homes of Greater New York, because its 
editorial policy and typographic appearance make 
it pre-eminently the home newspaper. This is a 
fact which advertisers appreciate and which has 
made the Telegram the favorite evening medium. 
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The only evening newspaper to 
carry over 400,000 Lines 
of Advertising in June 
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A CAMPAIGN TO SECURE 
DISTRIBUTION. 





HOW A NEW PRODUCT IS BEING 
PLACED IN. RETAILERS’ STORES BY 
THE USE OF TRADE JOURNAL 
SPACE—WORK DONE ON AN APPRO- 
PRIATION OF _ $7,000—BIG  IN- 
CREASE NEXT YEAR. 


By Arthur K. Willyoung. 

Practical illustration of the way 
“great oaks from little acorns” can 
be made to grow in advertising and 
marketing is afforded in the his- 
tory of the first year ’s campaign 
waged for the purpose of putting 
“Keepkool” underwear in the lead 
in the field of porous, knitted un- 
derwear. 

Here is a case where a $7,000 
appropriation, spent largely on 
trade journal space and work 
brought to bear directly on the 
dealers, represents the publicity 
acorn. 

The “Keepkool” brand of goods 
came upon the market a year ago 
in a more or less experimental 
‘way. The Fuld & Hatch Knit- 
ting Company, of Albany, N. Y., 
its makers, made little or no sys- 
tematic effort to push it, and early 
in the present year began to con- 
sider advertising the new wear, 
which they were convinced was 
the best thing of its sort manufac- 
tured. Various publicity plans 
were considered, each calling for 
a first year’s outlay of from $25,- 
000 to $100,000 to be spent exclu- 
sively on magazine space. But it 
was finally decided to spend a 
small sum only in this way and to 
concentrate the first year’s efforts 
on getting a proper stand with 
the trade. 

At the outset investigations dis- 
closed that Fuld & Hatch had a 
considerably exaggerated idea of 
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their own strength with jobbers 
and retailers. Stocks of the new 
wear carried throughout the coun- 
try were found to-be very light, 
and it was early realized that to 
attempt to launch out on any seri- 
ous advertising campaign to cre- 
ate demand on the consumer’s part 
would be simply out of the ques- 
tion, 
DIVIDING THE MONEY, 


Out of the total appropriation 
of $7,000, the sum of $2,000 was 
set aside for general advertising 
in three general periodicals — 
Everybody's, Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier’ 's—but these ads, 
running for six weeks in the 
height of the summer underwear 
rush season, were placed more 
with a view to encouraging the re- 
tailer than for any real effect in 
stimulating immediate consump- 
tive demand. 

About a thousand dollars was 
set aside to cover the cost of a 
long series of circulars to be sent 
to jobbers. The bulk of the $7,000 
appropriation, $4,000, was allotted 
to trade journal advertising and _ 
to accompanying expedients for 
winning over both jobbers and re- 


tailers and paving the way, through 


securing distribution and other- 
wise, for the real selling cam- 
paign to the public in 1910, 


CAMPAIGN OF CO-OPERATION. 

“The entire ‘Keepkool’ campaign 
has been a campaign of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Fuld & 
Hatch Company with the trade all 
along the line,” says a member of 
the Federal Advertising Agency, 
which handles the account. “All 
the time that this trade-paper pub- 
licity has been under way, we 
have been steadily banging away 
at the jobber, calling his attention 
to what we have been doing for 
him with the dealer, and at the 
same time we have left no stone 
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unturned to show the retailer that 
we stand back of him in the mat- 
ter of general advertising in the 
mediums of national circulation. 
“The result of this course has 
been that the jobbers have already 
begun to feel in an important way 
the effects of our.aggressive ad- 
vertising in the trade publications 
to the retailers, and that the prob- 
lem of distribution which was 
faced at the outset is now begin- 
ning to work itself out in satis- 
factory shape. Next year the 





That ribbed principle gives lil, é elasticity 
_and comfort to Keepheel” Underwear. 








“Keepkool” es The Other 








mz ikers of ‘Keepkool’ will be heav- 
ily represented in the stocks of the 
big jobbers throughout the coun- 
try and will be in a position to go 
to the public with their goods and 
their publicity in the best way to 
get large results.” 
COMPARATIVE ADVERTISING. 

One of the striking features of 
most of the trade-paper advertis- 
ing of the Fuld & Hatch product 
is the comparing in the actual 
copy of fine half-tone illustrations 
of the ribbed “Keepkool” wear with 
the flat porous knitted underwear, 
which has been extensively adver- 
tised and which is its chief com- 
petitor. Enlargements of the mesh 
of both the wears are shown side 
by side, in much the same way as 
a salesman might spread the two 
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before the dealer to explain the 
advantages of “Keepkool.” One 
of these so-called “show-down” 
ads gives a very clear idea of how 
the two rival brands of underwear 
appear under the magnifying glass. 
The copy is strong and effective, 
and it would be hard to find a bet- 
ter or more specific example of 
what is meant by salesmanship on 
paper. 

In order to get the very last 
ounce out of all its advertising 
in the trade papers and to keep 
the jobber perpetually reminded of 

“Keepkool’s” trade-building plans, 
reprints of every ad run in the 
trade publications were sent out 
to every jobber in the country 
whose business was wanted. With 
each of these reprints was sent a 
crisp circular letter, called a 
“Shot,” each loaded with strong 
talking points and winding up with 
a brisk admonition to order early 
in preparation for the big demand 
sure to come in IQIO. 

Meantime the retailers, besides 
being constantiy appealed to 
through their trade papers, were 
continually being worked upon in 
other ways. 


APPROPRIATION, 


It is deciared settled that the 
makers of the new brand of 
porous underwear will spend at 
least four times as much _ in 
advertis ng next season as they 
did this. The first year’s publicity 
and marketing plans, it is as- 
serted, have accomplished the 
distribution of the goods, and 1910 
will therefore see a campaign that 
will not only be a far bigger af- 
fair, but also one that will be di- 
rected along different lines to a 
very large extent. 

Instead of spending the greater 
part of next year’s appropriation 
for space in trade publications, and 
only a small portion on general 
magazines, the order next season 
will be directly the reverse. 

The trade journals, however, 
will in all likelihood carry as 
much “Keepkool” copy next year 
as this—perhaps more. The use 
of the trade papers for further 
entrenching the “Keepkool” brand 
in the good graces of the trade, 
both with the jobbers and the re- 
tailers, is regarded as vital. 


TO INCREASE 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Editorials since March 4 





Why I Believe in the Kind of Amer- 
ican Journalism for which The 
Outlook Stands 

A Judicial Experience 

A Scientific Expedition 

Socialism 

Socialism (another view) 

Quack Cure-Alls for the Body Politic 

The Japanese Question 

Tolstoy 

A Southerner’s View of the South 

The Thraldom of Names 

Give Me Neither Poverty Nor Riches 





Mr. Roosevelt’s Editorials appear 
exclusively in 


Te Outlook 
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WEAK SPOTS AND SELLING 
THROUGH JOBBERS. 





STREET CARS SUGGESTED AS PRACTI- 
CAL MEANS TO STRENGTHEN 


TRADE IN CITIES—ONE QUARTER 
OF COUNTRY’S FAMILIES IN 
CITIES. 





By F. R. Barnard, 
New York Representative Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Co. 

The most successful business 
concerns in America have weak 
spots in their selling territories. 
Even if their business as a whole 
is steadily growing, they know 
that in many cities the sales are 
much lower than they should be, 
in comparison with the business 
they are doing in other cities of 
the same class. 

There are also many concerns, 
selling through jobbers, who don’t 
know where their sales are weak, 
but fully realize that their gross 
business is either standing still or 
falling behind. 

If these concerns would ana- 
lyze the distribution of the popu- 
lation of the United States, they 
would find that approximately 
one-quarter of its total inhabit- 
ants, or to be exact, 20,288,949 
people are concentrated in our 
seventy-two leading cities. 

It is in these cities where the 
heavy, continuous buying is done 
—where there are the many great 
stores, and where advertising in- 
fluences the greatest number of 
people simultaneously. 

Surely, it would be a _ good 
move for every large business 
house, and those selling through 
jobbers especially, to make ar- 
rangements so that once a year 
they could learn the exact condi- 
tion of their representation with 
the retailers and the sale of their 
product in each of those seventy- 
two Cities. 

If they find that in nineteen of 
them, their business is standing 
still or decreasing, it is certain 
that only by advertising locally 
can they make them as good as 
their best cities. 

A decreasing business in nine- 
teen large cities can seriously af- 
fect the total income of even a 
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very large concern, and if its 
owners do not analyze their prop- 
osition, they might spend a great 
deal of money in magazine adver- 
tising, which with its thin, al- 
though wide scattering distribu- 
tion would be unable to better 
conditions in those nineteen cities. 

For example: Johnston’s Tea 
has a tremendous sale in Cincinnati 
—it is to be found in every store 
that carries tea, and is in high 
favor with the consumers of that 
city. In Cleveland the dealers 
are absolutely opposed to John- 
ston’s Tea, and the consumers 
think more highly of another 
brand—in fact, Johnston’s Tea is 
one of the very poorest sellers in 
Cleveland. 

Now, how is Johnston going to 
make his tea sell as well in Cleve- 
land as it does in Cincinnati? 
Not by magazine advertising 
surely. The total number of cop- 
ies of magazines visiting the fam- 
ilies of Cleveland once a month 
could not begin to have enough 
effect to change local conditions. 

Therefore, why pay for maga- 
zine circulation where you don’t 
need it, when that same amount 
of money can be spent for hourly 
and daily advertising where it is 
needed most? 

As_ stated previously, every 
manufacturer, whether he knows 
it or not, has many weak cities 
despite the success of his business 
as a whole, and if it means too 
much time for him to analyze 
right now the seventy-two largest 
cities in the country, let him look 
into the conditions of twenty 
large cities selected at random. 

He will surely see large differ- 
ences in returns per capita from 
the different localities, and also 
the necessity of advertising in 
some of the cities without delay. 

And to bring weak cities up to 
par, the advertiser must use large 
space daily in the newspapers or 
street car advertising—or both 
mediums. 

He should remember that street 
car advertising absolutely covers 
the field in which it operates. It 
reaches not only those who do, 
but also those who do not read 
the newspapers and the maga- 
zines, 
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The RIGHT MEDIUM 
for the RIGHT PEOPLE 


The readers of the People’s Popular Monthly re- 
ceive every issue 32 to 40 pages printed on book 
paper with reading matter and illustrations that 
earn for it the title of the “finest” rural magaine 
published. 





One Quarter of a Million Copies 


of this magazine are read in well-to-do American 
homes every month. Our readers are people 
with money and they spend it among the adver- 
tisers in the People’s Popular Monthly. For that 
reason it carries the copy of all the best mail or- 
der advertisers as well as many of the most dis- 
criminating general publicity advertisers. 


It Brings Results : 


If you have a try-out copy or if you want to use 
the strongest rural magazine published, put this 
medium on your list and watch results. 

Not only will you receive good results, but by 
advertising in the People’s Popular Monthly, you 
are buying space at bargain rates, for it only costs 


$1.00 A Line 


to reach an enormous number of the most pros- 
perous homes of the smaller towns and cities. 


RATE CARD AND SAMPLE UPON REQUEST 





the People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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A BIG FIELD FOR CERTAIN 
CLASSES OF MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


TEXTILE MILLS OFFER GREAT OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO THOSE WHO MAKE THE 
GOODS THEY USE—TRADE IN SUP- 
PLIES NOW MONOPOLIZED BY A FEW 
FIRMS—LARGEST INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





Howard Bennett. 


catholic in its 
mediums are 


By E. 


[Printers’ INK is 
that all 


views, believing 
valuable if properly used. The trade 
journals have an important field to 


there are many manufac- 
using them who ought 
article, treating of the 
out a number of 
of which is the 


cover, and 
turcrs not now 
to do so. This 
textile field, brings 
inte resting points, one 


immensity of the textile industry.— 
Editor. ] 
It is a fact, as shown by the 


census reports, that the textiles are 
produced by the largest manufac- 
turing industry in the United 
States. Yet in any given line of 
machinery or mill supplies, so far 
as the textile field is concerned, 
one or a few houses monopolize 
the trade from textile mills. This 
is because the manufacturers in 
these lines are ignorant of con- 
ditions in the textile industry. 
Here is a pertinent illustration: 
A certain chemical is used both 
by textile manufacturers and by 
tanners. Three concerns, A, B 
and C, in the United States make 
this chemical. A had all of the 
textile trade and sold the com- 
pound to textile mills for 16 cents 
a pound. A, B and C sold ex- 
actly the same thing to tanners for 
14 cents a pound. B and C, after 
several years (it seems strange 
but it is true) discovered how A 
was disposing of the bulk of his 
product, and they both went after 
the textile trade. 
IMPRESSIONS. 
reasons why manu- 
facturers of supplies who ought 
to be doing millions of dollars’ 
worth of business every year with 
textile manufacturers are igno- 
rant of their opportunities in this 
direction. Every tailor and cloth- 
ier in the United States advertises 
imported cloth, and we believe 
with him that every piece of goods 


FALSE 
There are 
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in his shop is imported, i. ¢., we 
believe that the bulk of the cloths 
we see are the product of English 
looms.. Again we hear that Kng- 
land supplies the world with tex- 
tiles and we believe it; further, we 
read of the immense exports of 
raw cotton, and, finally, the textile 
manufacturers have been so se- 
cretive that we in previous years 
heard little of them. 

All of these things combined 
have had a tendency to make us 
ail believe that while as a nation 
we were pretty smart in iron and 
steel we didn’t amount to much as 
textile manufacturers. That all 
this is wrong is shown by the 
fact that one text'le mill—one of 
nearly fifty in a textile town—is 
shipping everv hour of the day 
about 80 miles of cloth. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


Here is an example proving ig- 
norance of opportunity on the part 
of those who could advertise to the 
textile manufacturers profitably. 
In Boston an engineering concern 
makes a specialty of power plant 
development. I tried to interest 
them in the textile field. They 
would not interest worth a» cent 
because they said thé individual 
plants were not large enough. 

“Why,” they said, “do you know 
that one of the power plants we 
developed out in Butte, Montana, 
runs all of the mines there and 
uses 60,000 horsepower ?” 

I left that office hurriedly and 
returned in ten minutes with an 
engineer’s statistics of one textile 
mill (the executive offices of 
which are in Boston and within 
two minutes’ walk of the office in 
question) which showed a utilized 
horsepower of about 80,000. 


STRIKING FIGURES. 


Consider the state of Rhode 
Island, the most densely populated 
state in the Union. It is all textile 
manufacturing. From the time 
you enter the state at the Con- 
necticut line until you leave it to 
go nto Massachusetts, you are 
never out of sight of a textile mill. 

One of these mills, J. 
Coates, has a surplus of $35,000,- 
000 and monopolizes the spool cot- 
ton business of the world; an- 
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other, the Solway Dyeing & Tex- 
tile Company, makes the highest 
priced cotton cloth in any market. 
Some employ a few operatives and 
utilize local electric power ; others, 
like the great mills of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, employ in 
several mills 5.000 operatives per 
mill and use immense amounts of 
practically every chemical and all 
kinds of mill supplies made in the 
United States or imported from 
any quarter of the globe. They 
operate 30 mills. 

Take the two Carolinas. In 
those two Southern states cotton 
manufacturing has been carried on 
only about a dozen years. Now 
there are about 700 mills employ- 
ing about 160,000 operatives. 


GOODS USED BY MILLS. 


In one good-sized town in New 
Jersey every building in the town, 
with the exception of three houses, 
is owned by the textile corpora- 
tion there located. Can you think 
of a better opportunity for the 
sale of paint, plumbing supplies, 
roofing, etc.? In a certain textile 
town 30,000 operatives live in 
houses—good houses, too—all 
owned by the mill corporations. It 
would almost pay to advertise in- 
terior finish to those textile mill 
owners. 

One textile mill develops 17,000 
horsepower, uses 90,000 tons of 
coal per annum, 600,000 pounds of 
starch, 47,000 gallons of oil. Ships 
sail up to its docks and freight 
trains run into its storehouse. This 
mill operates 13.000 looms and 500- 
000 spindles. It does not depend 
unon the builders of textile ma- 
chinery for spare parts, for it 
would be ruinous to have to wait 
a minute for them, so it has a 
machine shop of its own. I don’t 
remember about the equipment of 
that machine shop, although IT do 
know that they used in the mil! 
yard an 18-horsevower automob‘le 
truck. The engine was not large 
enough. so, in their own shop, 
thev built a 40-horsepower engine. 
Wou'dn’t this mill be a good pros- 
pect for the sale of boilers, of 
which they have 97; engines, of 
which they have a dozen: motors 
and generatofs, of which they have 
many; feed-water heaters, pumps 


and every kind of steam appli- 
ances, machine tools, etc.? 


REPLIES TO THE SKEPTICAL. 


I have run across many manu- 
facturers who claim that they can’t 
sell to textile mills: Here are 
some examples of such: 

Ist. A concern in the Middle 
West, selling a vertical boiler, 
opened a Boston office, tried a 
while to sell, and then quit. But 
at the same time I can name, off- 
hand, two mills which use vertical 
boilers—the Indian Orchard Com- 
pany and the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company—and there are 
several others. The textile mills 
will buy vertical boilers if they 
are right. 

2d. A concern with a _ wool 
washing compound couldn’t sell it, 
saying the fault was graft. It 
wasn’t. A fair trial was given 
the new compound, and it cost $90 
to wash 20,000 pounds of wool. 
The old process of washing with 
potash soap cost $42 to do the 
same work. You can’t sell the 
textile trade gold bricks. 

3d. Another concern | says that 
textile mills use “cheap” stuff, so 
they can’t sell them. Textile mills 
don’t buy junk; they buy as high- 
class goods as Robert Wetherill 
engines and boilers and McIntosh 
Seymour engines, 

ath. Someone says that textile 
mil's don’t purchase beyond the 
absolute necessities. One mill 
spent $250,000 for an escalator, or 
moving stairwav, to make it easy 
for their operatives to reach their 
stations; another snent $45.000 for 
ten automobile trucks to move cot~- 
ton from storehouse to mill; many 
mills have spent tens of thousands 
of dollars for swimming tanks, 
gymnasiums and club-houses for 
their operatives. Others maintain 
schools and hospitals, kindergar- 
tens and day nurseries. 

THE TEXTILE TERRITORY 

New England, New York, Penn- 
svlvania, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia comprise the 
textile states. There are mills in 
Virginia and West Virginia, Ohio 
and a few in other states, but take 
the first grouping and that is the 
bulk of the industry. There are 
6,coo of these mills. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON SIZE 
MAGAZINE ADS. 

HOW TO FIGURE OUT PERCENTAGE OF 
WASTE CIRCULATION AND TO REGU- 
LATE SPACE ACCORDINGLY—WORK- 
ING RULE FOR INCREASING THE 
RESULT’ PRODUCING POWER OF 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


OF 





By George Frank Lord. 

{Not all advertising men will agree 
with the ideas and selection of mediums 
rresented in this article, but they are 
nevertheless interesting and suggestive. 
Certainly, the size of space is a prob- 
lem worth discussing. Any reader who 
has ideas on the subject is invited to 
send them to Printers’ Inx.—Editor.] 

How large should an ad be? 
This important question is not as 
sasily answered as the one asked 
of President Lincoln : “How long 
should a man’s legs be?” 

His clever and sensible answer: 
“Long enough to reach from his 
body to the ground,” may _ be 
slightly altered to apply to the 
advertiser’s question—an ad should 
be large enough to accomplish its 
mission. 

Since every agate line in an ad 
run in a representative list of mag- 
azines or newspapers costs the 
advertiser from $50.00 to $100.00, 
or $700.00 to $1,400.00 per inch per 
insertion, a discriminating adver- 
tising manager can save the 
amount of his salary, or an adver- 
tising agent the amount of his 
commissions by preparing ads 
large enough to produce the best 
results for the amount expended. 

In calculating the most profit- 
able size of ad to use, the adver- 
tiser must carefully consider the 
percentage of waste circulation of 
each medium. 


100 PER CENT. MASCULINE LIST. 


A mail-order advertiser of a 
man’s article should first note 
which magazines are 100 per cent. 
masculine, or practically so. In 
the first class he may safely place 


System, World’s Work, Field and 
Stream, Bookkeeper, Scientific 
American, Popular Mechanics, 


Popular Electricity and Technical 
World. 

None of these mediums has a 
very large circulation, according 
to the mail-erder idea of circula- 
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tion. Hence each must be con- 
sidered for its class or quality of 
circulation as it refers to the ar- 
ticle advertised. 

Take mail-order cigars for in- 
stance. What percentage of the 
100 per cent. masculine readers of 
the preceding list smoke cigars? 
Probably not more than 50 per 
cent. The others either do not 
smoke at all or use pipes or cigar- 
ettes. The more youthful the ap- 
peal of the magazines, the lower 
the quality for the cigar advertiser. 

It is hardly probable that any 
of these mediums has such a com- 
bination large circulation, 100 per 


cent. masculine and with a large 
percentage of cigar smokers as 
will warrant page space ‘for a 


mail-order cigar advertiser. One 

half page will probably prove to 

be the maximum space that can 

be profitably used in any one. 

50 PER CENT. TO 75 PER CENT. MAS- 
CULINE LIST, 

The second list considered 
would naturally be general medi- 
ums of large circulation, 50 per 
cent. to 75 per cent. masculine. In 
this list would be such magazines 
as Literary Digest, Argosy, Col- 
liers, Ever ybody’s, 5, McClure’s, 
Hampton's, Outiook, American, 
Review of "Reviews, and Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The large percentage of waste 
circulation, due to female, non- 
smoking, and pipe or cigarette 
smoking readers may be partly off- 
set by large circulation and low 
rates per thousand of circulation. 
Taken as a whole, these. maga- 
zines will probably pay best for 
cigars with quarter-page space, 

“FAMILY CIRCULATION” LIST. 

In the third class are general 
mediums with “family circulation” 
such as Cosmopolitan, Munsey, 
Red Book, Blue Book, Popular. 
Success and Sunday Magazines. 

The large circulation and iow 
rates of some of these mediums 
will so offset their large percent- 
age of waste circulation that quar- 
ter-page space may pay, but skil- 
fully designed smaller adds _ will 
probably pay better. 

Of course we have here consid- 
ered only the mail-order adver- 
tiser, who must get quick, trace- 
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able returns from each medium 
used. a 

The “general” advertiser who 
desires to strongly impress the 
public mind with the name and 
appearance of the article not only 
for immediate but also for future 
sale or cumulative effect, can af- 
ford to use perhaps 50 per cent. 
larger space than if he were a 
mail-order advertiser, yet his de- 
cisions should be based on the 
same line of reasoning as pre- 
viously outlined. 

A WORKING RULE, 


A fair working rule would be 
something like this: 

If the article appeals to the 
average person—man or woman— 
such as soap, food, house-furnish- 
ings, musical instruments, etc., so 
that the appeal is practically gen- 
eral, page space may be used 
profitably. 

If it appeals to half the circula- 
tion, page space may still be used 
profitably if the selling margin is 
large, as is the case with men’s or 
women’s clothing, jewelry, high- 
grade confectionery and automo- 
biles. But general articles that 
cannot possibly appeal to more 
than half the readers should be 
advertised in half-page space or 
less. 

Articles with a very I'mited ap- 
peal call for very small space. 

TO INCREASE EFFICACY. 

The intent of this article is not 
to urge a curtailment of advertis- 
ing appropriations as a means of 
saving money. It is designed 
rather to point out how some ap- 
propriations may be _ profitably 
increased by a reduction of space 
and increase in the number of 
mediums. This means reaching 
more possible customers for the 


same appropriation, or reaching 
the greatest number of possible 
customers that may be reached 


with profit to the advertisers. 

The advertiser who spends $20,- 
000 a year on page ads is restricted 
to a few mediums and is probably 
paying for a large percentage of 

waste circulation. By halving the 
space and doubling the list he 
will in most cases, increase the 
number of possible customers 
reached effectively for the same 
monev. 





“HittingPower 


means quite as much in 
advertising as in gunnery. 
Only the shots that find the 
mark count. Train your 
“advertising guns” on the 
proper “audience” and then 
“fire” your story in word 
and picture and you accom- 
plish things. First of all, 
locate your “audience.” 


More than one 
forty thousand homes 


hundred and 
of thrift, 


comfort and_ intelligence are 
reached each week by THE 
UTICA SATURDAY GLOBE. 


They are mostly in the Middle and 
New England States. New York 
state is largely represented. They 
constitute a tremendous market 
for articles of household use and 
consumption. 

We ask an opportunity to lay 
before interested manufacturers 
and advertisers the actual facts 
and figures,—to tell them the 
whole interesting GLOBE story. 
When we tell you that more than 
1,400 copies go into Amsterdam, 
over 2,000 into Auburn, 1,200 into 
Gloversville, 1,200 into Little Falls, 
1,000 into Norwich, 3,000 into 
Rochester, 2,000 into Rome. 2,600 
into Schenectady, 2,200 into Wa- 
tertown, 11,000 into Utica, and 
that the other cities and towns of 
New York state bring the state 
total to more than 80,000, you can 
readily see the possibilities. Then 
there are 60,000 more in nearby 
states. e 

It is worth your quick consider- 
ation. One of our men will call 
upon you anywhere. 


SMITH & BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 


Brunswick Bldg., New York 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
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TERSE PARAGRAPHS FROM 
THE ENGLISH FIELD. 





A COLLECTION OF NEWS AND VIEWS 
FROM OVER THE SEA OF INTEREST 
TO AMERICAN READERS — QUEER 
* PERSONAL” AD—AN EFFECTIVE 
SAMPLING IDEA—WHAT THE SAND- 
WICH MEN ARE DOING. 





[These items are from the English 

Edition of Printers’ INnK.|! 

A Yarmouth paper publishes an 
advertisement, presumably “per- 
sonal,” as follows: “Can any per- 
son undertake to teach English in 
Yarmouth?” A correspondent calls 
attention to this as an instance of 
the gentle art of sarcasm applied 
to advertising. But this is nothing 
to an advertisement in a Calcutta 
newspaper addressed “To the Red- 
haired Man at the Grand Hotel” 


and Fermin-eaters, low 
Owls, Street Arabs that in gutters 
grow; Will behave the way you did 
to-day; a man if a man he be Despises 
hiding his name that be. The Provoked 
Makatha. 


Crows, Pigs 


This might easily make the chef 
at the Grand Hotel demur to the 
description of a guest as a “Fer- 
min-eater.” 

Rather an _ effective piece of 
work has been done by the pro- 
prietors of Velure, an enamel 
paint, who are circulating small 
strips of tin painted with the en- 
amel and bearing the following in- 
scription : 


This beautiful surface is produced 
with ONE COAT of 

VELURE 
put on with an ordinary brush. It 
is not stoved. ONE COAT equals 
two of paint and one of varnish. 


elastic, will 
fade. 
bending the 


Velure is. wonderfully 
not crack, chip, peel, blister, or 
This can be proved by 
tin in all directions. 

No better way of circulating a free 
sample could easily be contrived. 


Crisp, direct, advertising talk is 
carried by a string of sandwich- 
men in Regent street just now. 
The overhead board reads: “Do 
not be misled, there may be many 
Talking Mach'nes, but there is 
only one Gramophone.” The low- 
er boards carry the address where 


INK. 


the machine is on view in Regent 
street. For De Pachmann’s Cen- 
tenary Chopin Pianoforte Recital 
the old letter-by-letter sandwich- 
man dodge was used. A string of 
men carrying on the front and 
back boards announcements of the 
recital bore on the overhead 
boards each of them one letter of 
the great virtuoso’s name. 


Who says there is no political 
advertising? The Walsall Adver- 
tiser last week had a full front 
page, of which the following is 
the text: “When you vote, re- 
member the politicians nicknamed 
‘Liberals’ have Not increased 
trade, have Not stopped Chinese 
labor, have Not lowered price 
of bread; BUT THEY HAVE by the 
Children Act said YoU ARE UNFIT 
to take charge of your own. AND 
NOW THEY PROPOSE to put 4/- 
(about) per gallon, or 1/- per 
quart, on all spirits.” 


(After Lewis Carroll.) 
A piece of news he thought he read, 
Of one whose health was bad; 
But farther down he found it was 
A “Dr. Williams’ ad. 
“This is the kind of thing,” he said, 
“That always makes me mad.” 





The following advertisement ap- 
pears in the Yorksh re Post mat- 
rimonial column: 

Gentleman, aged 41, photographer, 
bachelor, abstainer, non-smoker, wishes 
to correspond with lady of means; ad- 
vertiser wishes to retire from a business 
that is fast retiring from him; lady 
must be under 50, abstainer preferred; 
good-hearted, genuine, womanly persons 
write full partieulars: advertiser under- 
takes to treat letters as perfectly confi- 
dential, and to return them if not suit- 
able. 

Why not advertise the photogra- 
phy business before it “retires” al- 


together ? 


The American jig-saw craze has 
already crossed the Atlantic. Jig- 
saw appears to be the local name 
for what we cal) a fret-saw, and 
the plan is to paste a picture on 
thin board and cut it into pieces. 
which have to be fitted together 
like a puzzle. Who is going to be 
the first person to harness this to 
advertising ? 
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JOHN E. KENNEDY received 
$2,500 in cash for the series of arti- 
cles entitled “Intensive Advertising.” 
We secured the exclusive right to 
print them—over our own copyright. 
The series starts in the July number 
of ADVERTISING & SELLING, 
and will be completed in the August 


number. 

Written in a style that is strictly Kennedy’s, a style that 
holds the attention from first to last, these articles contain more 
instruction, more helpful advice, more hard sense for the man 
who buys advertising space or who writes advertisements, than 
have ever been crowded into the same number of words before. 

Five years ago, there appeared in a Western advertising 
journal a memorable series of articles upon “Reason-Why 
Advertising.” 

It is probable that up to the present date no other series 
upon advertising has ever made such a profound impression 
upon the publicity world or evoked so much discussion and 
comment. 

The writer of these articles was John E. Kennedy, then of 
Chicago, and now of Baltimore, who now gives the result of 
five years of intensive labor exploiting his greatest idea, “In- 
tensive Advertising.” 

Yet this is only one of several important features in July 
and August ADVERTISING & SELLING. 


More than 12,000 of the largest buyers of advertising 
in all its forms read every number of ADVERTISING & 
SELLING (we printed 13,000 in July). 


Your announcement in the August number will reach them at 
the time when they are making plans for their Fall Campaign. 


August forms close Fuly 15th to 25th (last date too late for proof ) 


Advertising & Selling 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


It’s on Newsstands, 20c. per copy — $2.00 a year 
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Before You Make Up Youle 


@ I ask you, Mg, Newspaper Advertiser, also Mr. Magazine Advertiser, @ 
to investigate an opportunity ;to invest some_ of your advertising money tr 
where it will yield you a maximum number of round, shining dollars at 
a minimum cost. @ 
© All advertising is good advertising—that is one reason why specious . 
and plausible arguments can be offered by the sponsors of most forms a 
of advertising—but good advertising doesn’t necessarily mean much to ne 
you. What you want is the best advertising value obtainable for every sc 
dollar you spend. 
@ I am not talking to the new advertiser who must necessarily concen- : 
trate to get a proper start. I want the attention of the advertiser who th 
already has a wide distribution and wants to move his goods off the a 
3 dealers’ shelves—likewise the advertiser who wants more dealers as well p 
as greater sales. | ce 


@ If I can show you 200,000 paid-in-advance subscriptions, representing Pi 
a greater outlay of subscription money than is obtained in advance by 





any other newspaper in America tt 
@ If I can show you that every one of these subscriptions have been hi 
paid for at the published price without any inducement in the way of 

premiums—— a 





THE WOMANWN 


OF STO 


@ I will valuably benefit every progressive newspaper and magazine ad- a 
vertiser, such as I have described, who is not “habit bound” and will ay 
take the time to investigate anything that will make him money—even « 


though it represents a new idea. 


@ I will analyze and prove my table of “ifs” and to settle the “quality” 
question will offer to send a representative with our complete, bona fide, 
paid-in-advance subscription lists for as many States as may be selected 
and will invite advertisers to ask their dealers what kind of people 
ac a for and have confidence in the WOMAN’S NATIONAL 


@ I am now preparing some material that will show why the WOMAN’S 
NATIONAL DAILY should be persistently and regularly used by adver- 
tisers of common commodities—such as Breakfast Foods, Soaps, Toilet 
Goods, Women’s Apparel, Table Goods, articles for the home and sur- 
roundings and everything of that nature that is within the reach of the 
great middle classes. 


@ I want the names of a few advertisers who are willing to spend a 
two-cent stamp to find out if they are losing money through lack of 
proper knowledge concerning this publication. - 
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@ If I can show you that each and every one of these copies is dis- 
tributed direct by mail and actually reaches a woman in her home—-~ 


q@ If I can show you that the paper I am talking about is backed by 
an unusual influence and personality-—— 


@ If I can show you that every copy must be thoroughly read and that 
no publication in America enjoys a greater prestige with its sub- 
scribers—— 


@ If I can show you that each and every home reached houses a family 
that are possible ¢ustomers for your product—— 


@ If I can show you that there is no possible combination of metro- 
politan newspapers, either daily, Sunday or weekly issues, that can dupli- 
cate or even approach the same service—— 


@ If I can show you this proposition and place it at your disposal for 
only 20 cents per line—one-tenth of a cent per line for each 1,000 copies— 
the lowest rate extant for the only newspaper published with too per cent, 
home circulation 





@ I reiterate, that if I can show and prove all these claims for 


‘NATIONAL DAILY 


ST 


d- 
ill 
on 





OUIS 


@ I want the names of advertisers who will invest a two-cent stamp 
against our time and money, without incurring an obligation. 


@ You have nothing to lose and everything to gain by filling in: the 
coupon shown below. 





Cal. J. McCarthy, Adv. Mer., OUR REPRESENTATIVES: 


Woman's National Daily, — 
University City, 
St. Louis, Mo. CHICAGO: 
Dear Sir:—Please place my name on your 1700 First Nat’l Bank Building 
publicity list, so I may become acquainted : 
with your reasons why my firm can employ G. B. Hische J. D. Ross 


the WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY to 


a profitable advantage. Along with the ST. LOUIS: 
literature, place my name on list to receive e ents 
~ paper for thirty days. On request, you STAR Building 
will cut my name off the list. : 
: : J. Ferd Oberwinder 
PAPAS PRO reas a ra vaie a Wo lois! cd-y BW 8s ee 


NEW YORK: 
1502 Flat Iron Bldg. 
R.J. Danby G. B. Lewis 


Advertising Manager...........ccee0. 


OU gana Roe ae OR Diredine 
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“The Live Wire of the 
Paint Trade” 


—Everybody 
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5]q@-o 
ume as ad/ Tadvert ing appropriatitD 
ligent per- responsible ones are not & 
sing agent tow; neither are responsible 


of mer- vertising agents 3 
Another good ,example of good 
trade-paper advertising is the 
campaign which Pratt & Lambert, 
varnish makers, are conducting 
+ Paint and varnish trade-paper ad- 
mas that § vertising has been especially able 
textile and thorough in recent years. The 
mecided Pratt & Lambert ad in the Ameri- 
mtising can Painf and Oil Dealer, repro- 
plan duced herewith, .is probably the 
Maperi- largest single trade-paper ad to 
lay a varnish proposition béfore 
Qned dealers ever published. 


W. P. Werheim, advertising 
manager for Pratt & Lambert, 
Says that “Already the results of 
this advertisement, in connection } 
with our other advertising, has j 
proved the wisdom of our plan of 
campaign. We are looking for- % 


4" a! 



























I'd like to send you sample copy and other interesting information—for you 
should 

Think Twice —before you leave 

us off your appropriation list 


100,000 Retail Dealers Sell Paint, and Allied Lines, including 
30,000 General Merchants 20,000 Druggists 
20,000 Hardware Merchants 15,000 Building Material 
15,000 Paints, Wall Paper, etc. 
Besides, we reach regularly the 1500 Manufacturers who make and 
distribute $ 150,000,000 worth of these goods annually. 
How many of the above are good grist for your mill > 
Know any other medium with so little wasted circulation for your 
particular line > 


FLAT RATE :—Twenty cents per agate line; $100 
per page, type form 8" x 12; $44.80 for “‘standard™ 
magazine page, 544 x 8. Discount of 10% on annual 
contract. .Classified column, three cents per word. 


American Paint & Oil Dealer 


ALLEN W. CLARK, Publisher 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. ST. LOUIS 
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POACHING ON ANOTHER 
AGENT’S. PRESERVES. 





SOME QUESTIONS OF ETHICS  DIS- 
CUSSED — POINTS ILLUSTRATED 
WITH AN INCIDENT OR TWO FROM 
REAL LIFE—CASE OF A CONCERN 
WHICH STOPPED ADVERTISING BE- 
CAUSE OF “ANVIL CHORUS” OF SO- 
LICITORS. 





By Jefferson Thomas. 

How many manufacturers would 
employ a superintendent or fore- 
man who devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to teaching the 
employees of a rival firm to make 
their labor more effective? 

Yet most advertisers really do 
business on a bas‘s which permi:ts 
the diversion of a considerable 
portion of their publicity expendi- 
tures to the use and benefit of di- 
rect competitors. 

Not very many 
aware of the fact, it is true; but 
it is a condition which obtains, 
and that will continue to exist un- 
til advertising comes to be re- 
garded as a profession, governed 
by a common-sense code of ethics. 

To make the s‘tuation clear by 
an illustration, we will assume the 
instance of John Jones & Son, 
who manufacture shoes. For many 
years this firm has done a success- 
ful business in goods sold through 
jobbers and large retailers, carry- 
ing the brand name of the dis- 
tributor, rather than that of the 
manufacturer. 

The owners of the house of 
Jones finally become convinced, 
however, that it would pay them 
better to give the firm name to 
all the shoes they make, and em- 
ploy advertising as a means of 
creating a demand for the goods 
under this des gnation. So they 
put on the Jones Jumbo shoe and 
begin to tell its merits to the pub- 
lic through magazines and news- 
papers. 

An annual advertising appropri- 
ation of $100,000 is determined 
upon, and the services of an 
agency are called into requisition. 
The usual “ten on the net” prob- 
ably is made the basis of the 
agreement with the agént. He 
realizes approximately the sum of 
$10,000, therefore, on the year’s 


advertisers are 


* erally 


INK. 1% 


business, in addition to his profit 
on drawings, engravings, etc. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 


Does the agent expend all of 
this amount, less a fair profit, on 
the service rendered John Jones 
& Son. Hardly! The first year 
he may devote the greater part 
of the ten thousand dollars to the 
task of becoming familiar with the 
propos‘tion, preparing copy, etc.— 
may possibly use the whole of the 
sum to these ends, if he is espe- 
cially conscientious. 

But, if the campaign proves a 
success, and as much money is 
available for the second year, the 
agent divides it differently. Ser- 
vice of apparently equal effective- 
ness can be rendered at a much 
smaller cost, naturally, and the net 
profit realized by the agency from 
the transaction is accordingly 
greater. The agent uses this profit 
to pay the salary and expenses of 
an additional solicitor, who works 
in season and out to induce the 
old-time competitors of Jones & 
Son, Smith & Brothers and Brown 
& Co., to abandon their former 
se‘ling methods and trade-mark 
the shoes they make, advertising 


them in the same way that has 
worked out so well on Jones’ 
Jumbo. 


And so it goes, an endless chain 
of vast length. Poss‘bly the thing 
would work out very much the 
same in the end if the business 
was handled differently, and every 
agent rendered service to every 
client equal in cost to his com- 
missions on that customer’s ad- 
vertising, but the fact remains 
that the present plan of doing 
things is bad morals. And as soon 
as the real conditions become gen- 
apparent, many a_hard- 
hearted advertiser now in a re- 
clining position is going to ele- 
vate the upper portion of his 
anatomv and enter upon a period 
of acute observation as to the pur- 
pose to which agencies devote the 
commission they secure by plac- 
ing his business. 

NO CODE OF ETHICS. 

Are not the commissions the 
agent’s very own—to do with as 
he may please? 

As you like—if they are gen- 
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erally so regarded it is because ad- 
vertising now has no code of pro- 
fessional ethics ! 

In comparison, you must give a 
negative answer—no other busi- 
ness permits an agent to devote 
the time or compensation of one 
principal to negotiations with a 
rival employer. 

Would you, then, deny to ad- 
vertising agents the privilege of 
seeking to add new clients to their 
list—of doing “educational” work 
among firms that have not become 
advertisers? 

Certainly not, though I am con- 
vinced, personally, that such edu- 
cational work may be done much 
more effectively by publishers’ 
representatives. Let the agent de- 
vote as much energy to this field, 
however, as he can sustain on his 
own capital—and no more! 

Does not the same logic that 
denies the agent the right to build 
business on.the commissions of his 
customers deny to the publisher 
effort in the same line sustained 
by his revenue from advertising? 
No! The agent is directly the 
servant of the advertiser, a fact 
that is recognized by the com- 
mission arrangement. The pub- 
lisher sells outright, to the ad- 
vertiser through the agency—sells 
a product that has a fixed com- 
mercial value. The obligations 
attached to the agent’s commis- 
sions are far different from those 
which obtain between the publish- 
er and the advertiser. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


_Early last year the representa- 
tive of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany in Pennsylvania convinced an 


established manufacturing firm 
that it should advertise. 
The concern’ in question has 


been in business for a quarter of 
a century, and has attained great 
success without advertising except 
of a purely local character. 

Its plant had been passed and 
doubtless observed hundreds of 
times by representatives of other 
publications, located as it is on 
the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Yet none of the magazine so- 
licitors had seen fit to stop off 
and investigate the advertising 
possibilities of this business—pos- 


sibilities which so appealed to the 
Curtis man that he devoted a good 
deal of time to their development. 

When finally he converted the 
slow-moving board of directors 
and an experimental appropriation 
of one thousand dollars was voted, 
the Curtis representative called in 
an agency to plan the campaign, 
prepare the copy, etc. 

He had worked faithfully and 
hard, devoting to the effort time 
and energy worth probably as 
much as the gross amount of the 
first contract. The agency worked 
with equal zeal and application, 
and rendered service costing sev- 
eral times the one hundred dollars 
of commissions involved. 

The campaign was a tremendous 
success, notwithstanding it had 
little or no co-operation from the 
old selling organization of the 
concern—in fact, was seriously 
handicapped by the inertia and op- 
position of the salesmen who did 
not approve of the advertising ex- 
periment. 

So very good were the results, 
however, that the proprietors of 
the business were mightily pleased 
and plans were gotten under way 
for the expenditure of some five 
times as much this year. 


A MECCA FOR AD MEN, 


As the season for placing the 
business approached, however, the 
little town which is the home of 
the firm in question became a Mec- 
ca for itinerant advertising men. 
Scores of publishers’ representa- 
tives dropped off—two to a dozen 
each day. Any number of agents 
sent men—paid by some other ad- 
vertiser—and they proceeded to 
knock the service of the agency 
on the job. 

The anvil chorus became a huge 
nuisance. The every-day office 
arrangement of the firm, which 
never contemplated the necessity 
of private quarters, afforded the 
managers no protection from the 
solicitors. They came, they saw, 
they stayed—most of them. And 
in the end they so wasted the time 
of the advertisers that the latter 
became utterly disgusted with the 
whole proposition, decided to ad- 
vertise no more forever, and the 
whole jig was up. “We can’t af- 
ford to talk advertising at all,” 
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they say, “for if we consent to do 
so we can find no time to attend 
to the details of the. business.” 

Within fifteen miles of that 
manufacturing concern there are a 
hundred others which would be 
equally benefited by advertising. 
How much better for all concerned 
if each publisher’s representative 
had selected some one of these 
other firms and confined his ef- 
forts to it. 

To my _ personal knowledge, 
every agency which sent a man to 
join in this carnival of solicitation 
lost at least one account in the 
meantime because of failure to 
render satisfactory service. 

How much better for all con. 
cerned if the amounts wasted by 
these agents in attempts to get 
business already satisfactorily han- 
dled had been devoted to service 
to customers they had in hand! 

—_—____+0+—__—__- 

An important event in the Southern 
newspaper field will be the appearance 
on july 18th of the Greensboro (N,. C.) 
Daily News, which will the only 
Republican paper in the South Atlantic 
states carrying the Associated Press 
service, The paper will be the suc- 
cessor of the Industrial News, of 
Greensboro, which, through a complica- 
tion of local conditions, was forced to 
suspend in January, although then do- 
ing a bigger business than at any time 
in its history. E. C. Duncan, president 
of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Raleigh, N. C., is president of the com- 
pany which will publish the new_news- 
aper. Franklin P. Alcorn, of New 

ork, has been appointed Eastern repre- 
sentative of the Greensboro Daily News, 





The book departments of the McGraw 
Publishing Company and the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company have consolidated un- 
der the corporate name of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company with offices after 
{uly 1st at 239 West Thirty-ninth street, 

ew York. The officers of the new 


company are: President, John A. Hill; 
vice-president, James H. McGraw; 
treasurer, Edward Caldwell; secretary, 


Martin M. Foss. Mr. Hill is head of 
the Hill Publishing Company, which 
controls the American Machinist, the 
Engineering and Mining Journal and 
Power and the Engineer. Mr. McGraw 
is head of the McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany, which issues the Electrical World, 
Electric Railway Journal and the En- 
ineering Record. Mr. Caldwell has 
een manager of the McGraw book de- 
cement for several years, and Mr. 
Foss manager of the Hill book depart- 
ment. 





During May the St. Louis Star car- 
ried total advertising of 309,931 lines, 
including both geil and Sunday issues. 


This was a decided increase over April. 
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“All the world hates a 
stingy man.” But a good 
many users of “stingy” 
business stationery are in- 
nocent offenders. 


If they knew 


The standard paper for business 
stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


and if they stopped to con- 
sider that the paper carry- 
ing their messages and 
signature carries also their 
personality and character, 
there would be a much 
smaller demand for cheap 


paper. 


Orv Hampsuire Bonp is the 


standard paper for business 
correspondence, Look for the 
water-mark in the most im- 


ortant letters you _ receive. 
eanwhile, let us give you a 
specimen book of letterheads 
and other business forms, 
printed, lithographed and en- 
graved on the white and four- 
teen colors. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





Made by Hampsurre Paper 
Company, the only paper mak- 
ers in the world making bond 
paper exclusively, 
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FIRST AEROPLANE ADVER- 
TISING IN AMERICA. 


NEW . YORK FIRM USES LARGE SPACE 
IN THE SUNDAY PAPERS TO EX- 
PLOIT ITS SPECIAL MAKE OF AIR- 
SHIPS—RECEIVED TWENTY-EIGHT 
RESPONSES WITHIN THREE DAYS. 





Three of the New York city 
daily newspapers on Sunday, June 
27th, printed the first advertise- 
ment of a heavier-than-air air- 
ship in this country. 








Wyckoff, Church & Partridge | 


‘ANNOUNCE 
The First actual building and selling of Aeroplanes which 
are practical in flight, and which can be delivered to the 
purchaser within FORTY DAYS from date of erder 





THE MERRINO-CLETISS APROP ANE DY FLIONT 
@ We have arranged with the manufacturers for the construction and sale of the 


HERRING-CURTISS AEROPLANE, 


a machine for air navigation. pronounced by competent au aprored » be the most 
compact, practicable and efficient Aeroplane tor the use of the # 


our FIRST SALE 











“Aviation enaneunx 


Baden: Church & Partridge, 


1,743 Broadway, at 56th Street. 








THE FIRST AEROPLANE AD IN AMERICA 





The advertisement was that of 
Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, 
Eastern selling agents of the 
Stearns automobile, announcing 
that they had secured the exclu- 
sive selling rights for the Herring- 


Curtiss aeroplane and were pre-- 


pared,"t@ receive orders for these 
aircar§; for delivery within forty 
days’ fithe. The ads were all four 
colunins wide by half a page deep, 
showifig a picture from life of the 
flying machine making an actual 
flight. 

The fact that Wyckoff, Church 
& Partridge have captured the dis- 
tinction of being the first concern 
in the United States to enter this 
new selling and advertising field, 
is due to the keen interest which 
Clarence F. Wyckoff, president of 
the company, has taken in aero- 
nautics for several years. 

Recently when Glenn S. Curtiss, 


INK. 


of Hammondsport, N. Y., and A. 
M. Herring, of New York city, 
formed a combination with ample 
capital to build an aeroplane 
which appeared practical and ca- 
pable of operation by an amateur, 
Mr. Wyckoff realized that the 
time was ripe for action. Accord- 
ingly two weeks ago he arranged 
with these well-known aviators, 
whose work he had been carefully 
watching for some time, for the 
selling of their air machines, and 
the three big ads, costing more 
than $500, were the first intimation 
that the general public received 
that the aeroplane as a commercial 
fact had arrived and that Mr. 
Wyckoff’s company had _ airships 
to sell. 

One of the first steps taken by 
the Wyckoff Company was to es- 
tablish on the top floor of their 
building at Broadway and Fifty- 
sixth street an aviation depart- 
ment for the proper display of 
plans and parts of aircars and for 
such other work as might be made 
necessary in connection with their 
unique selling campaign. 

Before the advertising was even 
placed, however, the automobile 
concern made its first sale to A. P. 
Warner, vice-president of the 
Warner Instrument Company, of 
Beloit, Wis. 

The Herring-Curtiss airship is 
declared to be peculiarly adapted 
for the use of the amateur. It is 
described as compact and simple 
in operation, weighing a trifle over 
500 pounds, including the engine 
complete, and sells for $7,500. 

Plans for the further adver- 
tising of these airships are at 
present rather indefinite. “Our 
future course in the matter of 
giving the Herring-Curtiss aero- 
plane paid publicity,’ says Mr. 
Wurster, “will depend entirely on 
how the American—and particu- 
larly the New York public—takes 
to them. If we make three or 
four sales as a result of what we 
have already done, we shall prob- 
ably use the New York papers 
again very soon. 

“Later, if all goes well, we may 
go into some of the periodicals de- 
voted especially to aeronautics, but 
we have not even begun to think 
of any advertising beyond that as 
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yet. There is no idea on our part 
of undertaking. anything like a 
national campaign through maga- 
zines or newspapers outside of 
New York.” 

So far, according to Mr. Wur- 
ster, the Wyckoff concern has 
received a number of very encour- 
aging responses to its airship ads. 


TWENTY-EIGHT INQUIRIES. 


“Up to the present time”’—Mr. 
Wurster made this statement 
three days after the Times, Sun 
and Herald ads were printed— 
“we have received no less than 
twenty-eight inquiries about the 
Herring Curtiss machines. Many 
of them have been by letter, a 
number have lieen made in person 
and others have called up our avi- 
ation department and talked over 
the matter by ’phone. 

Several of the most prom‘sing 
prospects brought to light by the 
Wyckoff advertising to date are 
Wall Street men. A number of 
others are men devoted to auto- 
mobiling, while others are en- 
gineers. Naturally most of the 
amateur aviators will be recruited 
from the ranks of the automobile 
enthusiasts and consequently Wyc- 
koff, Church & Partridge are in 
strategic position to handle the ex- 
pected aeroplane business to the 
very best advantage. 

FEELING THE WAY. 

“We are really in the position 
of feeling out the whole matter 
and our advertising in the future 
will be governed largely by what 
we find out from demonstrations 
and in other ways. If we discover 
that the amateur can learn to op- 
erate and guide these cars with 
comparative ease, we shall, of 
course, make this a_strong point 
in our publicity. On the other 
hand, we might find that we would 
want to be even more conservative 
than in our first ads. 

“Summing up the whole story, 
Wyckoff, Church & Partridge 
realize that they are up against 
something in the selling line that 
has no signboards for them to go 
by. Selling an aeroplane is not 
like selling a_ hall-clock or a 
washing machine. There you 
know just what you’ve got. With 
an airship—well, it’s different.” 





CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


Advertising Gains 
for May, 1909 


During the month just closed 
The Record-Herald published 

1,261 COLUMNS 
of display advertising, showing 
a gain over May, 1908, o 

196 COLUMNS 
In classified advertising The 
Record-Herald showed a _ gain 
in May, 1909, over May, 1908, 
of over 

70 COLUMNS 
During the first five months of 
1909 The Record-Herald | has 
gained in display advertising 
over the corresponding months 
of 1908 more than 

936 COLUMNS 
These gains cover all classifica- 
tions of high-grade advertising. 
No_ get-rich-quick or otherwise 
undesirable advertising is ac- 


cepted by 
THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 




















has a noni 


75,000 people. 


It has a monthly pay roll 
of $1,250,000 paid to the 
highest priced wage earners 
in the United States. 


(ie. ) oe 
BUTTE MINER 


goes into 7,992 of these 
homes every day of the 
week and 12,137 every 
Sunday, covering the Butte 
field completely. 


LARGEST GUARANTEED PAID 
CIRCULATION IN MONTANA 


BUTTE MINER, Butte, Mont. 
Special Rep., F. R. NORTHRUP, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Tribune Building, Chicago 
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The Griddle 


“ There's nothing like « hot griddle for oviading out the true 
flavor of good meat.”’—Lucullu 


By Leroy Fairman 

















I had a talk the other night with 
a man who interested me very 
much. He writes literature. He 
must be considered successful, as 
I see. some of his stuff in the 
magazines every little while, and 
he is featured most flatteringly in 
more than one publisher’s an- 
nouncement. He tests high in his 
own analysis, and hides not his 
light under a bushel. He is petted 
and patted on the back, and sleeps 
in his halo. 

Though it bored him, he con- 
descended to enlighten me as to 
the magnitude of his achievements, 
and to partake with me of certain 
seasonable refreshments, offering 
no objection to my paying the bill, 
and repeat, and then again. We 
got along beautifully until, in a 
burst of misguided confidence, I 
told him what I did for a living. 
Then he turned pale and shud- 
dered, and frost began to accumu- 
late on his lemonade glass. 

From this man’s output, and the 
prices I have reason to believe he 
gets for his stories, I estimate that 
the average first-class advertising 
man wouldn’t know what to do 
with his income. I mean by that 
that it wouldn’t be enough to live 
on, but too much to allow the chil- 
dren for pocket money. Why, 
then, does this man and all his 
sort have so much trouble in 
dodging the clouds? 


They will tell you that their 
work is Art—far removed from 
sordid commercialism. But what’s 
the difference between trving to 
write a story that will sell and 
writing about hats in a way that 
will sell the hats? 

Most of the stuff these toplofty 
fellows write is plain punk. It is 
mental pabulum for chambermaids 
and caramel chewers. There is 
nothing new in it—and mighty lit- 
tle that is clever. It is the leav- 
ings of yesterday’s meal, hashed 
up by a new cook. It deals with 


things which do not exist and 
wouldn’t tear up any turf if they 
did. It is futile and puerile. It 
serves no useful purpose. It 
doesn’t do anything for anybody, 
and never yet made two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew 
before. Yet hundreds and thou- 
sands of men who would make 
perfectly good plumbers or paper- 
hangers butt into the writing 
game, and, if they succeed in get- 
ting into print, act as if they were 
perpetually doped with triple ex- 
tract of peacock feathers. 

As a matter of fact, a man who 
writes things that keep factory 
wheels turning, that move useful 
products from mill to dealer and 
from dealer to consumer, that 
spread the news of things which 
make life more pleasant and com- 
fortable, and that help to keep 
labor employed, is of more real 
use and importance in the world 
than a whole barnful of the liter- 
ary fellers. If that is your job, 
hold your work in the esteem to 
which it is entitled, and uphold 
its dignity among your fellowmen. 
The advertising business needs 
men who are proud of it, and 
know why. 

* * * 


The possibilities of advertising, 
the lines upon which an advertis- 
ing campaign should be formulated 
and conducted, and the kind of 
advertising which is worth spend- 
ing money on, are matters of quite 
recent knowledge. The country is 
full of business men past middle 
age who have been so mighty 
busy with other things that they 
haven’t had the time to keep pace 
with advertising progress and 
don’t know anything in particular 
about it. I wish bad luck to no- 
body, but there is bound to be 
trouble until these dear old fos- 
sils die off 

This is the way it works: Un- 
cle Amos has been busy manufac- 
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turing keyholes ever since he was 
a boy. He was raised on keyholes, 
as was his father before him. He 
knows more about keyloles than 
any other living man. He makes 
the best keyhole there is, and he 
has fought for business with every 
waking breath for more’n fifty 
years. He has built up a magni- 


ficent business; his plant is a won- - 


der, and his methods of manufac- 
ture and marketing have no supe- 
rior—they are the result of years 
of hard work, study and experi- 
ence. When it comes to keyholes, 
you may possibly tie Uncle Amos, 
but you can’t beat him. 

“He has never advertised, be- 
cause he didn’t have to. Once in 
a while he has issued a catalog, 
some descriptive circulars, and an 
occasional form letter—and once 
he got stuck for about a carload 
of blue and white enameled signs. 
That sums up his advertising ex- 
perience, and he has been too busy 
to keep track of what other people 
are doing. 

Bob and Tom, recently from 
college, are taken into the busi- 
ness. They have progressive ideas, 
and they are hustlers. The old 
gentleman tells them he is going 
to rely upon them to do the hard 
work—that he’s going to lay off 
and take it easy—which he prompt- 
ly proceeds not to do. 

Pretty soon some rash competi- 
tors begin to advertise heavily, and 
things aren’t quite as rosy as they 
might be. Trade falls off alarm- 
ingly. Uncle Amos lays it to Bob 
and Tom—nothing like this ever 
occurred before—he only wishes 
he was as young and active as he 
used to be, and he’d show ’em. 
Bob and Tom explain the changed 
situation, and talk advertising as 
the only cure for the difficulty. 

After arguing, off and on, for 
a period which usually averages 
about three years, during which 
time the enemy goes merrily on 
nailing down the trade, Uncle 
Amos sees it, and it is decided to 
begin advertising. 

And here is where the real trou- 
ble begins. 

As Uncle Amos knows more 
about keyholes than any other liv- 
ing man, it necessarily follows that 
he knows more about the right 
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way to advertise them than any- 
body else does. So he breaks right 
in, and gets busy. If there is any 
advertising to be done, he is the 
most fit and senseless man for 
the job, and he knows it. 

Uncle Amos will be with us for 
a long time to come 

* * * 


A short time ago I saw an ad- 
vertisement for a well-known pub- 
lication, the probable intent of 
which was to influence advertis- 
ers. There were a lot of figures 
in it—tables and such like. The 
figures were supposed to prove 
something or other. I read it 
through carefully, I did not know 
what it meant, or even what it 
was trying to prove. This wor- 
ried me a good deal until I showed 
it to two men of more than usual- 
ly acute intellectuals and they con- 
fessed that it was beyond them. 

What excuse is there for writ- 
ing or compiling an advertisement 
that is not perfectly clear and 
plain to everybody who can read? 
Language may have been given 
us so that we might conceal our 
thoughts, but that doesn’t mean 
that we should not make clear 
what we say. 

Obscurity is a common fault in 
advertising. The trouble is that 
there are certain set forms, or 
styles, that everybody naturally as- 
sociates with advertising, and 
which few dare to depart from 
when they try to write advertis- 
‘ng. If every man who writes an 
ad would write it as he would like 
to, advertising would not only be 
a heap more interesting, but a 
more powerful influence. Few 
dare do this. Many a man who 
can tell you about his goods in a 
way that will fairly lift you off 
your chair, many a man who can 
write a letter that you will read 
over a dozen times and then care- 
fully preserve, flunks completely 
when he tries to write an adver- 
t'sement 

Writing is absolutely vapid and 
sapless if it does not reflect the 
individuality of the writer. Per- 
sonality is the only real force it 
can exert or convey. No man can 
write anything worth while who is 
afraid to put his real self into 
his words 
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As Others See It 


By Printers’ Ink Readers 

















ERRORS IN DETAILS. 


Tue AnprEw Jercens Company, 
New York, June 28, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Reference was made in your June 
23d issue to the promiscuous copy seek- 
ing of some advertisers, notably Men- 
nen. Coincidentally, I noted the ad- 








MENNENS 


Borated Talcum 


OWDE 





Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 


7 Orange Street, NEWARK, WJ 





GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. 








dition of the “As Others See It” col- 
umn to your valued pages, and would 
add my mite. 

The enclosed ad was cut from Town 
& Country, and speaks for itself, at 
least, it stutters out a message to golf- 
érs et all. 

Now, some of the saddest creations 
in the advertising pages are those which 
utterly fail to convince. by reason of 
their total lack of authentic detail. 

This Mennen ad is only one of 
many such which show the artist’s 
crass ignorance of his subject. 

In the first place, no free-thinking 
American girl would smile complacently 
at a lie so en toute awful as this 
stone-quarry background implies. 

The reed om smile is more easily ex- 
plained. He has noted that her grip 
on the club resembles the proper clutch 
on a parasol handle along the gusty 
seashore, and he is strongly tempted 
to recommend “the grip that lox” as 
being better adapted to a follow 
through. 


Perchance, too, while looking for a 
ball, he may step out of the picture 
long enough to note that the plaid 
golt bag, rampant, designed to com- 
plete this summer “border,’’ contains 
three left-hand irons and two right- 
hand woodens. Imagine “‘vacation wor- 
ries vanishing’ for a golfer with such 
a grip, such a lie and such a bag of 
clubs. I would say they would require 
a gross of talcum to allay the conse- 
quent chafing. Otherwise, the ad is all 
right. Geo. E. Hatt. 


ARROWS MAKE HIM THINK OF 


WRIGLEY. 





Reep & Barton, 
Taunton, Mass., June 25, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Noticing your comments on the Coca- 
Lola use of the arrow, with their 
rejoinder, | take the liberty of “mixing 
in” to the extent of saying that when 
I see an arrow in advertising, I think 
of Mr. Wrigley and his street car 
cards, in which the arrow has always 
played an important part. 

Wm. S. Stone. 


USES 400 NEWSPAPERS. 


Tuomas B. Jerrery & Co., 
Kenosua, Wis., June 18, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We are using the enclosed copy in 
our general newspaper campaign, which 


the sense of 
at the wheel of a Rambler—and we will have no 
thought of business cares 


With the Ros ° . 
‘The Car of Steady Servvce 


. 
there ss added to the pleasure of touring the satstacuen of treedom trom 
the wornes of the roa 


ills, an houre run to dinner, a 








now includes about 400 newspapers. 

The copy first appeared in the Chi- 
cago papers as an experiment. It is 
practically the first time that we have 
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ever used this suggestive method. J. 
8. McFall made the drawing. 

The dealers have commented upon it 
very favorably. _ Whatever’ you may 
think about it will be most interesting 
to us, as we are not fully satisfied that 
this is the best method of appeal. 

E. J., Adverising Department. 





OBJECTS TO “COPY-WRITER.” 


Cuicaco, June 26, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

1 wish strenuously to protest against 
the use of the word copy-writer. 

It is an abomination, a misnomer 
and a gross pleonasm. It is as though 
one should speak of a female cow or 
an automobile motor car. 

Of course, he writes copy—provided 
it ever gets sent to the printer—for 
that is what copy is, the matter sent 
to the printer; and in that sense Kip- 
ling is as much a copy-writer as I— 
more s0, in fact, for everything he 
writes gets “set up,” which is more 
than I will claim for my own product— 
and I'll vouch for it that as much of 
my stuff sees the light as .any so- 
called copy-writers. 

Let us hereafter designate the men 
who create the ads as writers—or, i 
we must be so specific, let us call them 
ad-writers—though we do not call Mr. 
Kipling a poem-writer, nor a_ novel- 
writer. 

Where did that word copy-writer orig- 
inate, anyway? Let the man who is 
responsible come out and sponsor this 
child of his brain—and defend it—if 
he can. IRWIN SPEARY. 


ADVERTISER'S OWN COPY. 





Foster DesevotseE CoMPANY, 
New York, June 24, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of June 23d, on page 
30, you print a letter of criticism in 
regard to advertising of the Star Safety 
Razor and show a cut which is not 
over eight lines decp as an illustration 
of an advertisement which occupied a 
quarter page in the magazine. We do 
not consider this exactly fair. 

Ve wish to say, however. that the 
advert’ser prepared this copy himself 
and furnished this agency with the 
electrotypes, and that the agency has 
been instructed to use this copy for 
some of the August magazines. Fur- 
thermore, it is necessary to s‘ate that 
we advise our advertisers to the best 
of our ability, and then follow their 
instructions to the letter. 

J. M. Eppstern, Pres‘dent. 


IN CONVICT GARB. 


CEMENT Wor -p, 

New York Orrice. June 23, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You have had some interesting com- 
ments from time to time upon the un- 
authorized pepepeaton of advertising 
designs and ideas. 

I enclose herewith a nage advertise- 
ment, the des‘gn for which has been 
taken bodily from the cover page design 
of the Cement World. 

The advertisers who ‘“‘swiped’’ this, 
in their endeavor to change it slightly, 
have perpetrated a piece of unconscious 








THE ORIGINAL DESIGN. 





irony inasmuch as they have _ striped 
the loin cloth on the figure, and striped 
clothing is the uniform of the convict. 

Perhaps they intended an unconscious 
compliment to cement as the best foun- 
dation known to man. 

“Keeping everlastingly at it” should 
bring a change for the better. 

J. N. Abas, 
Eastern Representative. 











HOW IT WAS ADAPTED. 
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Chicago Correspondence 


Printers’ Ink invites advertising men in the Chicago field to send 
interesting items and suggestions about advertising to the Chi- 
cago editorial office—Printers’ Ink, 844 Tribune Bldg., 


= 


Chicago. 














OVER $4,000 REALIZED FROM 
AD MEN’S BALL GAME. 


OFF THE STREET CLUB’S SIXTH AN- 
NUAL CONTEST NETS LARGER SUM 
FOR ITS SPECIAL CHARITY—MEET- 
ING OF C. A. A. AND A. A, & P. R, 
R. TEAMS RESULTS IN SCORE OF I4 
TO I IN FAVOR OF LATTER. 


By Hanley Woolston. 

The sixth annual baseball game 
between teams of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Association and .Adver- 
tising Agents and Publishers Rep- 
resentatives for the benefit of the 
Off the Street club was played at 
the American League Park Satur- 
day, June 26th. The entire grand- 
stand was filled with advertising 
men and their families. 

Between $4,000 and $5,000 was 
raised from the sale of tickets, 
programs, fancy fans, popcorn and 
other open air delectables. The 
advertising club under whose man- 
agement the Off the Street club 
is conducted at 308 West Congress 
street, Chicago, contemplates 
erecting a building for the chil- 
dren of the streets which the club 
protects and cares for, and the 
money raised at the game will go 
into the building and general fund. 
J. McMurray has served nine 
years as superintendent of the Off 
the Street club without pay. 


DRILL AND MUSIC, 

Prior to the ball game a feature 
of the day was a drill by city po- 
lice, also musical selections by a 
band of noted kazoo musicians. 

The latter marched about the 
grounds and kept the melody 
going. The harmony of the dis- 
cord showed deep technique and 
that the musicians were men who 
understood their business, They 
represented many classes and 
stratas of advertising. 

C. D. Bertolet gave a very ex- 
cellent illustration of how a small 


horn should be blown by a big 
man on a hot day and often with- 
drew both hands from his kazoo 
to take care of the heat. He made 
a big hit, 


LINE-UP OF TEAMS. 

The ball game was the limit. 
The score being 14 to 1 in favor 
of the agents and publishers rep- 
resentatives. Harry Sutor, pitcher 
for the White Sox, was the um- 
pire. The teams lined up as 
follows: 

Agents and _ Publishing 
Representatives. 


Advertising 


G. C. Patterson, ss....Pacific Monthly 
DRSOOWE, BOe0cceves McCail’s Magazine 
E. C. Patterson, 2b....Collier’s Weekl 
SS ee Vickery & Hill 
MEIER, Coes ccnve Hampton’s Magazine 
ee: Dh OF Bis ccveues Long-Critchfield 
Pierce, 3b. Associated Sunday Magazines 


| er rrr Outlook 
a Sr Sutterick Trio 

Substitutes — McIntyre (McCall's 
Magazines), Torrence (Suburban Life). 


Maxwell, p. or 


Chicago Advertising Association. . 


Metbert, 9.250068 Special Representative 
DONE: WED: Sasa ce dee een ae Investments 
RRP oe re C ement Age 

Beardsley, 3b. Montgomery Ward & Co. 
SEMEGHOEG, Cle acwcccctedecns Inter- Desan 
eS | ree Haberdasher 
OS, See Lord & Thomas 


Railways 
Railways 
Railways), 


bo! ee Serer City 

A | reer er City 
Substitutes—Jordan (City 

Webster (Stadler Photo Co.). 


FE. D. Gibbs, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, made an impression as 
an announcer and band _ leader. 
Prizes ranging from a gold watch 
to a nightshirt were awarded .to 
lucky holders of articles or tickets 
bearing numbers. The entire af- 
fair was a big success and the 
advertising world of this city is 
doing a very good work in main- 
taining the Off the Street club. 

Incidentally, Dignam made. a 
wonderful record selling “Cracker- 
jack” and John O’Connor’s 
“Smokerinos.” At one. time he 
had a roll of fives and tens which 
he said would choke the La Salle 
street tunnel. 
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ROOT NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, 


—— 


For the first time in fhe history of 
the New York Central Railroad, a 
duplicate of the famous 20th Century 
eighteen-hour train to hicago was 
chartered by a private organization. 
The Root Kewnsaner Association en- 
gaged this train to take its staff from 
New York to its second annual con- 
vention, held in the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, from June 24th to June 27th. 
The Root Newspaper Association 4; 
an organization of thirteen dry goods 
trade papers and allied advertising in- 
terests, including the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist of New York, Boot & Shoe 
Recorder and ag yet Retailer of Bos- 
ton, Dry Goods Reporter, Milliner and 
General Merchants Review, Chicago; 
Trade Bulletin, Cleveland; Drygoods- 
man and Shoe & Leather Gazette, St. 
Louis; Twin City Commercial Bulletin 
and Hardware Trqde, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul; Southwestern Merchant, Dal- 
las; Merchants Journal, Lynchburg; 
Pacific Coast Merchant, San aces, 
The event of this convention was the 
dedication of the new Dry Goods Re- 
porter building—a_ twelve-story struc- 
ture—at 191 Market street, Chicago. 
_ Delegations from the following eleven 
cities were also in attendance—Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, 


Dallas, Lynchburg, Rochester, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, St. Paul and San 
Francisco. ji 


The address of welcome was delivered 
by E. M. Skinner, president of the Chi- 


knowledgment was made and _ the 
convention formally opened, by Chas. 
T. Root, president of the Root News- 
paper Association. I. A. Mekeel, treas- 
urer and general manager, served as 
permanent chairman of the convention. 

During the morning session reports 
were received from twenty-six divisions 
of this great organization, followed by 
a luncheon in the new building of the 
Dry Goods Reporter. 

The afternoon session of Friday was 
opened by an address delivered by 
Chas. A. Stevens, one of the most suc- 
cessful retailers in the West. He was 
followed by Chas. G. Phillips, president 
of the Dry Goods Economist, who_ is 
rated among the best informed dr 
goods men in the country. He start 
his career as a cash boy in the Jordan 
Marsh store of Boston in 1870. 

Friday night a banquet took place, 
accompanied by a stereopticon talk, giv- 
ing a brief history of the business and 
its rapid growth, : 

All day Saturday the entire conven- 
tion was in executive session, discuss- 
ing the problems of the business and 
making important plans for its future 
development. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion on Saturday S. H. Shoninger, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Garment Manu- 
facturers Association, extended a 
hearty greeting from the Chicago manu- 
facturers. Saturday night another 
banquet was held. and the R. N. A. 
men took part in an unique vaudeville 
performance. Each delegation did a 
stunt—many being dressed in fanc 
costumes to represent well-known ad- 





cago Association of Commerce. Ac- _ vertisers. 


Thirty-eight Times as Great 


A Six Months’ Comparative Showing of The World and Herald, 
Enormous Increase in the Number of 
Advertisements Printed in the World. 


The relative growth of The World and Herald in the number 
of advertisements printed during the first six months of the present 
year, compared with the corresponding period of last year, is 
shown by the following figures : 


THE WORLD THE HERALD 


Jan. 1 to June 30, 1909, 691,328 538,518 
1908, 594,462 536,014 


a 96,866 2,504 


During the first six months of the present year 
The World printed over 150,000 more advertise- 
ments than The Herald or any other newspaper. 


Greatest in Growth. 








oe “ 





Greatest in Numbers. 
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MAKES FREE SAMPLES BIG 
AD FEATURE. 





MODEST BEGINNING OF THE FAMOUS 


KUTNOW’S POWDER AND ITS DE- 
VELOPMENT—NOW USES FULL 
PAGES IN DAILY PAPERS—GREAT 


CARE IN CONSTRUCTION OF ADS. 





Special Correspondence. 
CLun House, Lonpon, Enc. 

One day in the early ‘nineties, 
very soon after I became London 
Correspondent of Printers’ INK, 
there blew into my office a vast 
gentleman from the Pacific Slopes, 
reporting himself by the name of 
Sigismund Kutnow,. who in nu- 
merous words explained himself 
as the proprietor of a thing I had 
never heard of before, known then 
as Kutnow’s Improved Efferves- 
cent Carlsbad Powder. 

When Mr. Kutnow had got rid 
of this uncompendious title, he 
took breath and proceeded, still in 
numerous words, to tell the his- 
tory of it, and the fact developed 
that what he had come about was 
to get me to write a little book. 
This was the first Kutnow pam- 
phlet of any size that had been 
printed, and I believe it is still 
more or less in use. Anyway, it 
gave me an immense amount of 
trouble, because I was to learn in 
time that Kutnow is a person who 
does not take any chances. To- 
gether, at numerous sittings, I sup- 
pose we wrote and re-wrote that 
pamphlet about five times; and 
after it had gone to press we 
stopped the machines to make an- 
other alteration. He deserves 
much more credit for the work 
than I 


THE FIRST KUTNOW PAMPHLET. 

This was almost the very begin- 
ning of Kutnow’s Carlsbad Pow- 
der business in England, then 
enjoying but a very small sale. Pre- 
vious -to this he had executed a 
campaign on the medical profes- 
sion. He had introduced his rem- 
edy, which is a really good one, 
by calling personally on all the 
doctors that would let him inside 
the door, and he had secured a 
pocketful of testimonials. I call 
them a pocketful because he used 
to keep them in his pocket in those 


INK. 


days, and was with difficulty re- 
strained from bringing them out 
to read to you. Since he has the 
deserved reputation of being an 
awful chap at a bargain, I want to 
put on record that when we got 
through with the job, he acknowl- 
edged that there had been more 
work than I had expected to do 
for the price I had named, and 
added, “Never mind, if the pam- 
phlet does the business I will pay 
you again.” I did not attach much 
importance to this at the time, 
but the pamphlet did do the busi- 
ness and he did pay again—twice ! 
A HANDICAP AT THE START. 

The Kutnow business suffered a 
severe handicap at the start. This 
handicap was not the fact that I 
wrote a pamphlet for him. It was 
that the city of Carlsbad made a 
persistent effort to “down” him. 
Carlsbad sells Carlsbad Salts and 
claimed in the English Courts the 
right to prevent anybody else us- 
ing the name “Carlsbad.” Kutnow 
bought the evaporated salts of 
Carlsbad water at the city of 
Carlsbad and claimed the right to 
the use of the name. He couid 
have bought sulphate of soda in 
the open market and saved a great 
many pounds a year thereby. 

I do not believe it would have 
made any difference to Kutnow; 
but he thought so, and anyway he 
claims that it would not be hon- 
est to call the preparation Carls- 
bad powder if he used ordinary 
commercial sulphate of soda and 
not the actual Hirschensprung 
residuum. . 

Beaten in the first court, the 
city of Carlsbad carried its case 
to the court of appeal and Kut- 


now won it again there. There- 
after the municipality did not 
carry the suit further. 
KUTNOW’S POWDER. 
Kutnow’s Improved Efferves- 
cent Carlsbad Powder is just 
Carlsbad salts with enough ef- 


fervescent matter added to it to 
make a drink that is—well, Kut- 
now Says it is delicious, but I will 
not put it any higher than saying 
that it tastes a good deal better 
than plain unsophisticated solu- 
tion of Carlsbad Salts. 

He was working, when I first 
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knew him, on a very small capi- 
tal. Now he takes full pages in 
the most expensive, daily papers 
and has an enormous business. 
The most interesting thing about 
this business is that it has all 
really depended upon the vast per- 
sonality of the proprietor. He is 
a mountain of energy, and speaks, 
so far as I know, all civilized lan- 
guages, and German too. 

Knowing what I do of him, I 
can say that there has never been 
a newspaper advertisement that 
has not been slaved and thought 
and worried over and written and 
re-written and set up and set up 
again and thrown out and re- 
composed and made over and re- 
made—well, he takes a great deal 
of pains w:th his advertising. 

After working some years with 
the original title, it was found ad- 
vantageous to drop the longer 
form and use the first and last 
words of it—Kutnow’s Powder. 

There are two other interesting 
points about his business—first the 
plan on which his advertising is 
built, and second, the plan on 
which it is published. 
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When he had been in the busi- 
ness; doing it on a small scale, 
some few years, Mr. Kutnow hit 
on the plan of getting trade 
through free samples. This plan 
proved a prompt winner. Every 
advertisement since, small or 
large, has been devoted to obtain- 
ing applications for these little 
samples. This does not means 
that he runs an advertisement with 
a sample offer at the end as many 
people do. The sample offer is the 
advertisement. “Liver troubles 
cured free” is one of his slogans. 
He claims that his sample is 
enough to cure an attack of liver. 
If you want to be permanently 
cured vou have to buy and keep 
on with the remedy. But there 
is enough in the sample to be 
curative for the moment. The 
thing never seems to grow stale. 
He is at it year in and year out, 
always with the same scheme, but 
never with the same advertise- 
ment. Perseverance in policy, va- 
riety in copy—these are the prin- 
ciples of the business. 


THoMAS RUSSELL. 








: Make Your Line 





Solid With The Trade— 


Never mind the “other” methods—the surest and. most satisfactory 
way is to keep them constantly reminded of your products through 
mediums which they read and have confidence in. ; 

For builders of mills and milling machinery, grain conveying sys- 
tems, etc., and for those manufacturers and distributors of flour, cereal 
products, grain and feedstuffs who want dealers to push their line, the 


Modern Miller 


offers greater possibilities than any milling journal published in, or 
circulating among the trade of the West, South, or Southwest. It’s 
supreme in the field it covers. You can make your selling and dis- 
tributing campaign measure up to its fullest possibility of success by 
using its advertising columns judiciously. 


Circulation 6,300 Weekly 


Advertising rates low considering quality and quantity of circulation. 
Request rate card and further information today. 


THE MODERN MILLER COMPANY 
1032 PIERCE BUILDING ST, LOVIS, MO. 
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PERIODICAL’ PUB- 
LISHER. 


BECOMES 


Lucius’ Weinschenk has _ became 
president and treasurer of the Law and 
Commerce Publishing Company, 111 
Broadway, New York, publishers of 
Law and Commerce, a ‘monthly journal 
of high standing in its fie'd. Mr. Wein- 
schenk is well known to the advertising 
- aecnmge He is head of the Adver- 
tisers ——— Company, which has 
publish A pe 1,500-page book entitled 
“Advertisers’ Cyclopedia of Selling 
Phrases,” and he is a recognized expert 
in the preparation of copy. Being a 
counselor-at-law he has made a study 
of the legal phrases of ad- writing, quali- 
fying himee:{ as a specialist in handling 
the advertising of products which come 
— the provisions of the Pure Food 
aw. 

——_+ oe —____ 
EASTERN MANAGER FOR 
MAGAZINE. 

Frank Sniffen has been appointed 
Eastern manager of Dressmaking at 
Home, of Chicago. Mr. Sniffen was 
formerly connected with the advertising 
department of Harper & Bros. Dress- 
making at Home has been enlarged and 
improved in many ways and has adopted 

an energetic policy of expansion. 
——__—_+ e+ —______ 


REPRESENTS CANADIAN 
WEEKLY, 








Ralph D. 
tive, with offices in 
secured the exclusive 
States representation of the Canadian 
Courier, of Toronto. This is a_high- 
class weekly and has a large circula- 
tion among_ representative people 
throughout the Dominion. Mr. Whit- 
ing has for some time represented Can- 
ada’s leading monthly publication, the 
Canadian Magazine. 

+o 

Will C. Izor, Eastern manager of 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, is now 
located at room 3085, 1 Madison ave- 


special representa- 
Temple Court, has 
Eastern United 


W hiting, 


nue. On July Ist Philip Dorn became 
his assistant. Mr. Izor recently was 
made chairman of the Entertainment 


Committee of the Magazine Representa- 


tives’ Club. 
ee 


George W. Lemons, a_ well-known 
Richmond (Va.) advertising man, has 
joined the Freeman Advertising Agency 
of that city as manager of its copy 
department. During the last year Mr. 
Lemons, in addition to his business as 
a general ad-writer, has been connected 
with the advertising copy department 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

———_ +o —— 


James Howard Kehler and John B. 
Crosby, Chicago, have dissolved part- 
nership. Mr. Kehler has puschased the 
interests of Mr. Crosby and will con- 
tinue the business under the name of 
James Howard Kehler Company, a cor- 
poration. Mr. Crosby will continue 
business as an advertising agent under 
his individual name _ with offices in the 
Pullman. Building, Chicago. 


INK. 


FIELD DAY IN BOSTON. 
Field Day of the 
Publicity Association ,of - Bos- 
ton was held on June, 23d jat Nan- 
tasket Beach. Between,| four and_five 
hundred advertising men of New Eng- 
land and their wives helped to make 
the day the greatest event in the as- 
sociation’s history. A_ ball game be- 
tween the agents and solicitors of 
Boston was won by the solicitors, The 
tennis match was won by the agents, 
L. J. Brackett and A. B. Hitchcock, 
of the Wyckoff Advertising Company, 
capturing the event. 

After a shore dinner at the Rock- 
land House, at which the Mayor of 
Boston and other prominent men spoke, 
the entire company adjourned to the 
theater at Paragon Park. There a 
minstrel show was given by members 
of the club, with local songs, jokes and 
stories about the business and the peo- 
ple engaged in it. The whole affair 
proved to be a great success, and re- 
flected much credit upon the commit- 
tee who had charge of the arrangements. 


Ladies’ Day and 


Pilgrim 





ter 
NEWSPAPER’S CONTEST, 

The Superior, Wis., Telegram is stir- 
ring the northern part of that state 
with a popular young woman contest. 
Ten of the fair sex will be given a 
5,000-mile trip to the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition, at Seattle. The con- 
test, which will cost the newspaper 
about $3,000, promises to be a big suc- 
cess. The Telegram now guarantees 
a circulation of more than 9,000 daily 
net paid going into 95 per cent of 
Superior’s homes. 

The publishers have 
Franklin P. Alcorn their 
resentative. 

—_——_+oo——_—_ 


just appointed 
eastern rep 


Golane Special Agency, New York, 
has closed a long-time contract to repre- 
sent Postal Service Magazine, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in the Eastern terri- 
tory. snis magazine was started re- 
cently to cover the Postal Service field. 
It is attractively printed in regular 
magazine size and is profusely illus- 
trated. 

+ oe 

The Merrill Advertising Agency, New 
York, says it is open for challenges to 
baseball games any Saturday afternoon 
with any other advertising agency in 
New York. 

— +o ——___— 


The Ca‘gary (Can.) Herald has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


The Joliet News 


carries advertising for the four 
leading national banks and_ other 
strong local financial institutions, 
and does not cater to spasmodic 
publicity. It refuses fifteen dif- 
ferent kinds of objectionable ads. 
It builds for permanent good will. 
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Draw a Line through 
the Map at Pittsburg— 


from North to South, then take all the territory west 
of that line, and what have you? 

The largest and richest section of the United States! 

Millions of population, hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in yearly production, immense farming, cattle- 
raising, fruit-growing, mining and manufacturing 
enterprises—all these are comprised in this vast terri- 
tory. 

This is your market. This is where the druggists 
can sell your goods—if they know about them. 

And there is only one way for you to tell them your 
story. That is through the columns of THE 
NATIONAL DRUGGIST. 


The National 
Druggist 


has in this great territory a larger circulation 
than all the other drug journals combined. 


To advertise in other drug journals, therefore, to 
reach these druggists, is like scattering shot. THE 
NATIONAL DRUGGIST affords the only means of 
making a concentrated fire upon them. 

If you fail to get your advertisement into THE 
NATIONAL DRUGGIST you are missing your very 
best business opportunity. 

Don’t miss it. Send in your copy. 


THE NATIONAL DRUGGIST 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Making Mercia 


is the work that’s done: in ¢ery 
Campaign. 


Not merely to sell goods \)mer 
push behind them—to clear » she 


Our plans are practical, me | 
there,’’ experienced merchgs th 


They reach into the homes g¢he | 
them into the stores—makire-o 


Such work as this is the rijjsta 
advertising beginners to natiil le 


The Root News 


offers the maker of dry g 






chandise a service of unbougd re 

in efficiency per dollar speniIt i 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST : : : - New York THE 
DRY GOODS REPORTER - - - -_ - Chicago | BOO 
THE MILLINER- - - - =: - Chicago | app 
GENERAL MERCHANTS REVIEW - . - Chicago CLE 
DRYGOODSMAN ie pth, : - St. Louis SOU 
SHOE AND LEATHER GAZETTE  - - St. Louis 


TWIN CITY COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 
Minneapolis—St. Paul MEI 


ADDRESS THE ORE | 
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oods ;merchants—but to put the 
clear 2 shelves. 


cal, mle by men who’ve ‘“‘ been 
nerch¢s themselves. 


mes ¢he retail customers—bring 
—makire-order business certain. 
he rijistart, that is leading many 
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vspper Association 


'y gogand department store mer- 


nbougd result-power, unequalled 

spentIt includes the 

York THE HARDWARE TRADE - Minneapolis—St. Paul 

cago | BOOT AND SHOE REPORTER - - ~~ - Boston 

ucagO_ | APPAREL RETAILER - +- - - = Boston 

ord CLEVELAND TRADE BULLETIN - ~- _ Cleveland 

sae SOUTHWESTERN MERCHANT - - - Dailas 
~ PACIFIC COAST MERCHANT - - __ San Francisco 

. Paul MERCHANTS JOURNAL - - - Lynchburg, N. C. 
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J. D. HAMPTON, President‘ind Treasurer J. I. ROMER, Secretary 
J. M. HOPKINS, Manager 


PRINTERS’ INK 
AND 
ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. DIRECTORY 
12 West Tuirty-First Street, NEw York 


New England Office 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Manager 
2 Beacon St., Boston 


PooLE PRINTING Co., 30sToN, May 17, 1909. 
221 High St., 
Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN : 

One morning in April, some four years ago, I -received a wire 
in Pittsburg from our treasurer in Boston that there was not a 
printer in town who had elite type that could be used for the produc- 
tion of facsimile letters. 

I was putting on a campaign for the Ward Corby Co., who were 
about to open their new bakery in Cambridge. Facsimile letters played 
an important part, and I had ordered elite type to be used. Two days 
afterward I was in Boston going from printer to printer, and finaily 
I was referred to your people and gave you the order. 

I asked you at the time why you did not advertise what you had; 
if you didn’t owe it as a duty to the advertising fraternity to let them 
know the kind of work you did, but whatever reply you made has cer- 
tainly fled from my memory. 

BO neROT i. ee, SR Ee Re Ee ee 
I have never seen a line regarding the Poole Press from that morning 
four years ago until the present time. 

Permit me to suggest to you that it would be a valuable asset to 
your business if you would let the New Eng'and advertisers know what 
service you can render them. 

T will be glad to get an invitation from you to call and talk over 
the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
D. S. LAwtor, 
Associate Manager, 
New England Office. 





WHAT POOLE SAYS 


We are the largest producers of facsimile letters in New 
England. ; 

For the man who wants quantity, just a fair job, I will give 
him the lowest price in the country. 

For the man who wants quality, I will give him the best 
facsimile in the world. Yes, a strong statement, but I can 
back it up. 

Samples for the asking. 

Our prices on all classes of printing will be of interest to 
you. 

POOLE PRINTING CO., 
221 Hicu Street, Boston, Mass. 
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News and Views 

















TOURNAMENT IN WHITE 


MOUNTAINS. 


GOLF 


The fifth annual tournament of the 
American Golf Association of Adver- 
tising Interests will be played at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H., Ju:y 13th to 18th. 

There are 125 piayers booked for the 
contest, and including the ladies the 
party will total about 200. 

No less than fifty-eight magnificent 
trophies are up for this tournament, so 
that nearly half the players can be pro- 
vided for. These trophies will be 
awarded to the winners of the various 
different contests which will be features 
of the tournament. 

The player making the best gross 
score in the qualifying round will re- 
ceive an Association Gold Medal and 
have possession of the John Dewar Cup 
for one year and have his name en- 
graved thereon. There will also be 
prizes for the first and second best 
net scores in each division. 

The final event on Saturday will be 
a team match between the East and 
West. The two men from the East 
making the lowest scores in the qualify- 


ing round in first division will play 
against the two men in the same divi- 
sion from the West making the best 
gross scores. Four players, two from 
the East and two from the West, will 
be selected in the same manner from 
both the second and third divisions. 
This. will make six players from the 
East and six from the West. Each 


member of winning team will receive an 
Association silver medal. 


BlLLPOSTERS WILL MEET, 


The Associated Billposters and Dis- 
tributors of the United States and Can- 
ada will hold their nineteenth annual 
convention in Atlanta during the week 
of July 11th. 

The national secretary, Charles Ber- 
nard, will open his headquarters at the 
Piedmont Hotel on Mond ay, July 12th, 
and here all kinds of information will 
be on tap for the benefit of delegates. 

The outlook is that the convention 
will be attended by large numbers of 
billposters and distributors from all 
parts of the country. Many important 
subjects will come up for discussion, 
among them being the great business- 
building movement now under way 
evervwhere, and the question of service- 
less towns. 

The delegates will be welcomed by 
most of the prominent state and city 
officials. from the governor down, while 
a committee of prominent Atlantans: 
will provide the kind of social enter- 
tainment for which Atlanta is famous. 

he Associated Billposters’ organiza- 


tion is a remarkably strong one, and 
its conventions are always interesting 
to the whole world of advertising. 





At the coming convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica in Louisville, Ky., August 25th- 
27th, one of the largest advertisers in 
the United States, Frank Van Camp, 
of bean fame, will tell the delegates 
just what he thinks advertising is, and 
its effect upon the consumer. Mr. Van 
Camp’s very interesting address before 
the Central District Association of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica in Indianapolis recently, brought 
him into the limelight as an authority 
on advertising. He has bought a lot 
of space and undertaken various pro- 
jects to push his pork and beans, and 
the convention committeemen believe 
that his address will be well worth 
while. 

Thos. Balmer, St. Elmo Massengale, 
Hugh Chalmers, E. Ralph Estep, Will- 
iam Thompson, Truman A. De Weese, 

S. McClure and others will also be 
heard on topics of real and vital in- 
terest to the buyer, writer and seller 
of advertising, 





R. C. Wilson, advertising manager 
for the American magazine, writes 
Printers’ INK as follows: “In your 


June 9th issue you have recorded The 
‘American magazine as having eighty- 
nine pages of advertising, exclusive of 
publishers’ own advertising, in the 
June issue. The figures should have 
been 100 pages.” 


The Spokesman - Review, Spokane, 
Wash., issued on June 17th a 92- -page 
special edition, _ commemorating its 
twenty-fifth birthday and picturing the 
splendid development of its field dur- 
ing a quarter-century, The edition was 
distributed widely in the East, ad- 
dresses having been secured from 
readers, who sent ten cents for each 
name, Advertising space was taken by 
towns tributary to Spokane, setting 
forth the advantages. offered to pro- 
spective settlers. 





The Century for July is the most 
artistic magazine of the month. No 
wonder the greatest advertisers in the 
country hold the Century in affection- 
ate regard as a medium. Its appeal to 
the intelligence and refined taste of its 
readers through its reading pages is re- 
fiected in the advertising pages, and the 
result is to the distinct advantage of 
the advertiser. 





During the month of May the Port- 
land Oregonian carried display adver- 
tising to the amount of 545,036 agate 
lines. which would have made it six- 
teenth on the list of papers for that 
month. 
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Remarkable Development in 


Classified Advertising Field 


How One Man, ArTer A Montn’s Start, Hap Business CoMING IN at 
RATE OF $30,000.00 Per Issue. 


By Albert H. Snyder. 


Not long ago, when a few of the 
“hig magazines” started a campaign 
for “classified” business, the skepti- 
cal publishers looked wise, and said 
it was impos- 
sible to invade 
a field that be- 
longed first, 
last and all the 
time to the dai- 
lies. However, 
it was proved, 
co nclusive- 
ly, that such 
publishers were 
wrong in their 
co a cle: 
sions. The suc- 
cess attained by 
the magazines 
and popular 
weeklies which 
made the _at- 
tempt was a 
quieter to all 
doubters. But 
the results of 
the “classified 
campaigns” of 
the “big maga- 
zines” were 
dwarfed into in- 
signiiis- 
cance when 
Walt. C. Cun- 
ingham en- 
tered the arena 





ham completed arrangements with 
George H. Currier, president of the 
Currier Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, to 


classified cam- 
paign for EV- 
ERY DAY 
LIFE MAGA- 
ZINE, which 
publication the 
Currier Co. re- 
cently acquired. 

In these two 
months he es- 
tablished and 
built up a clas- 
sified business 
to more. than 
ten solid pages 
for June, his 
first month’s ef- 
fort, and thirty 
solid pages for 
the July issue 
| —being perhaps 
1 five times more 
| classified busi- 
ness than is 
| carried by any 
ten magazines 
in the United 
States com- 
} bined. The daily 
cash_ receipts 
from little “For 
Bale” ads; 
which are pour- 
ing into the 


launch a 


some two years Currier Pub- 
ago, with an scl eek lishing Com- 
Eastern maga- WALT C. CUNINGHAM pany, are said 


zine, the classi- 
fied receipts of 
which he increased from nothing to 
over $100,000.00 yearly. 

In street parlance, that was “go- 
ing some.” However, the actual 
results now being obtained by this 
wizard of the classified field prove 
that he had not really started when 


returns reached the $100,000.00 
mark. 
Two months ago Mr. Cuning- 


The man no salary can reach 


to exceed more 
than $1,000 dai- 
ly, with every indication that the 
receipts from that department will 
soon be paying more than $1,000,- 
ooo yearly. Think of it—the classi- 
fied department of one publication 
alone enjoying such an enormous 
revenue, and this due to the efforts 
of one of America’s youngest ad- 
vertising men! 

The wonderful possibilities of the 
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classified field in connection with 
magazines can ~+be better appreci- 
ated when one is brought face to 
face with the remarkable accom- 
plishment of this one publication 
in so short a period. Likewise the 
fact that the metropolitan dailies 
must be actually losing in classi- 
fied business by not making the 
most of their opportunities in this 
direction. 

It is difficult to understand why 
the big Sunday papers have not 
adopted a .similar plan for in- 
creasing their classified advertis- 
ing patronage, as the same is 
adaptable to ’most any large news- 
paper and many additional pages 
of classified business could be ob- 
tained if advertising managers un- 
derstood and adopted Mr. Cun- 
ingham’s methods. 

The business of securing and 
handling classified advertising is 
in its infancy. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of inventors, property own- 
ers, etc., will always wish to sell. 
It is just human nature that 
they should, and it always will 
be so. 

It is said that the actual sales 
resulting from Mr. Cuningham’s 
plan exceed 80 per cent., which is 
gratifying not only to the pub- 
lisher but to the advertisers, who 
spend but $5 for the service which 
results in the sale, eliminating the 
large commission usually charged 
by agents. The advertisements are 
run under blind numbers and the 
replies come direct to the pub- 
lisher, thereby giving the latter an 
opportunity of connecting buyer 
and seller, and of himself writing 
a strong letter setting forth the 
merits of that which is adver- 
tised. 

Besides appealing to a large cli- 
entele through the advertisements, 
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the publishers of EVERYDAY 
LIFE have a method of reaching 
thousands of manufacturers and 
others to whom they present of- 
fers of inventions, and they have 
a plan for getting in touch with 
prospective buyers of farms, busi- 
nesses, residences, etc., every- 
where. Mr. Currier is hearing 
from thousands of would-be buy- 
ers and sellers daily. He is un- 
doubtedly in connection with more 
persons who are in the market for 
real estate of every description 
than are any ten land agents in 
America. 

Mr. Cuningham’s success in the 
classified field again demonstrates 
the fact that it pays to make a 
specialty of one class of business. 
Mr. Cuningham was educated in 
the school of experience, having 
been closely identified for ten 
years with some of the greatest 
publishing successes in this coun- 


try. 

He is skilled in the art of sales- 
manship on paper. In making 
folks feel that they need what he 
writes about, is where he makes 
good. He is a most forceful cor- 
respondent and is a specialist in 
the science of preparing result- 
producing literature and follow-up 
matter pertaining to the sale of 
stocks, as well as of advertising 
space. 

The advertising journals have 
from time to time called attention 
to the work of high-priced adver- 
tising men and their enormous 
salaries, but this youngster has 
risen above a salaried valuation. 
His experience and keen knowl- 
edge in this line, wherein he ex- 
cels and stands alone, place him 
in a class wherein his services are 
not to be reckoned on a salary 
basis. 
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What Are Printers’ INK 
is of the opinion 


6 the that there is more 

Crimes” of real advertising 
Advertising sense in one par- 
agraph of the copy used by the 
Curtis Publishing Company for 
the exploitation of its publications 
than in columns of the average es- 
says dealing ‘with the subject of 
advertising. It is always impres- 
sive, suggestive, thought-provok- 
ing. And it’s due to a little ex- 
tract from the Curtis copy that 
Printers’ INK is moved to ask the 
question: What are the crimes of 
advertising? Here is the extract: 


A merchant runs a “card” in his local 


newspaper, and caus that “advertising.” 
manufacturer timidly tries a one- 
time order in a bargain magazine, and 


calls that “advertising.” 

Another sends a pretty Christmas 
present to his big, customers, and calls 
that “advertising.” 


These are only the crimes of adver- 
tising. 


Printers’ INK thinks the last 
line of the above should be 
amended to read: “These are only 
a few of the crimes of advertis- 


ing.” For are there not others? 





INK. 


in this con- 
be it understood, refers to 
serious offenses against the un- 


The word “crime” 


nection, 


written laws of advertising— 
against the common-sense methods 
of getting results and _ building 
business. It is generally conceded 
that the newspapers, magazines, 
trade and class journals—in fact, 
every form of medium—are full 
of such offenses; but up to date 
no attempt has ever been made to 


specify and classify them as a 
warning to advertisers and ad- 
vertisng men everywhere. A 


specific list of advertising crimes 
would be decidedly valuable. It 
would offer the finest assortment 
of “what not to do” suggestions 
that could be collected. With such 
a list before him the advertiser, 
ad-writer, ad-artist, and everybody 
who has anything to do with pre- 
paring or passing on plans, il- 
lustrations, copy, etc., would find 
it easier to avoid perpetrating 
similar offenses. 

PriNTERS’ INK would like to 
have its readers send in lists of 
such advertising crimes as_ they 
have observed in the course of 
their experiences. State each of- 
fense in as few words as is con- 
sistent with clarity, and, where 
possible, accompany it with an 
actual example. After the lists 
are all in, Printers’ INK will 
submit them to a jury of promi- 
nent advertisers and advertising 
men, who will determine which 
shall stand as the crimes of ad- 
vertising and which shall not. 


Where When PRINTERS’ 
INK opened the 

‘ Are The “worst ad” con- 
Best” AdS test it was literal- 


ly swamped with entries. Every 
reader proceeded with alacrity to 
dig up bunches of horrible exam- 
ples, and every day the mails were 
loaded with them, They came from 
all sections of the country, ap- 
peared in all forms and _ repre- 
sented all lines of business. This 
condition continued until the con- 
test ceased. There seemed to be 
an unending supply of “worst” ads. 
But the “best ad” contest has not 
been so prolific of candidates. The 
entries come in intermittently and 
in small numbers. Comparatively 
few Printers’ INK readers, ap- 
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parently, have run across ads 
which they consider the “best 
ever.” = 

Why is this? 

Is it because only an extremely 
limited number of really good ads 
are published ? 

Or is it because the producers 
of ads are too modest to send in 
their own work, and too jealous to 
enter that of somebody else? 

During the “worst ad” contest 
ad-writers, artists and advertising 
agents seized joyfully upon the 
productions of the “other fellows” 
and submitted them with much 
fine satire and in ghoulish glee. 
But Printers’ INK has not ob- 
served any ad-writer, artist, or ad- 
vertising agent booming the “other 
fellow’s” work in the “best ad” 
contest. Perhaps, after all, if the 
truth were known, the explanation 
of the falling off lies right here. 





The Writing in 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
Advertiser vx ciisn EDITION, 


asaCritic GF. Scotson- 
Clark discusses the advertiser as a 
critic of advertising art, and 
brings out some interesting points 
which are worthy of consideration. 
He says: 


Anyone who has had much to do 
with the placing of posters cannot 
have failed to notice that no advertiser 

when first shown a design—considers 
it as good as either his own previous 
one or his rival’s present one. But 
this is only human nature. He has not 
been able to see that two totaliy dif- 
ferent ideas are equally good from an 
advertising standpoint. The men who 
prepare the designs are experts at their 
business—at all events, they have in 
all probability some sound experience, 
dearly bought, and in a moment the 
customer will condemn that which it 
may have taken weeks to produce on 
the simple grounds that he ‘doesn’t like 
it.” Many excellent posters have never 
seen the light of day for this reason, 
and the poster-maker has in despera- 
tion carried out the customer’s own 
idea, sometimes, alas! with dire results, 


When an advertiser insists on 
passing on the art and literary 
work for his advertising matter, 
he is apt to shy at new ideas, for 
the reason that he is generally 
prejudiced in favor of his previous 
lines. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that he should be compelled 
to accept whatever an artist or ad- 
writer thinks is good, These 


workers, being the parents of 
whatever they offer, are also 
prejudiced. 

The ideal method would be for 
the advertiser to select competent 
advertising counsel—a man or or- 
ganization of men who have been 
trained by actual experience and 
who can regard the proposition 
from the one viewpoint of adver- 
tising value. 

It’s always dangerous in adver- 
tising to follow the dictates of 
prejudice, and neither the father 
of a business nor the father of an 
idea is in a position to be an 
impartial judge. 


Agents and It is agreeable to 
the note that the at- 


titude of adver- 

Trade Press tising agents to- 
ward the trade press is under- 
going a change and that the pros- 
pect is excellent for more cordial 
relations between the two than 
have existed in the past. It is a 
fact that many leading agents are 
to-day advising certain of their 
clients to use the trade papers. 
These agents realize that effective 
work on the retailer and jobber is 
an essential of modern merchan- 
dising, and they no longer allow 
prejudice to prevent them from 
taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity to reach retailer and jobber 
which the trade press offers. 

Printers’ INK believes that the 
trade press is willing to meet the 
agent half-way in the establish- 
ment of closer relations. It ought 
to be easy to work out some sort 
of commission plan whereby the 
agent can derive some profit from 
handling accounts in this class of 
mediums, and thus remove the last 
obstacle to a complete understand- 
ing. 

Another thing: advertising 
agents can obtain much valuable 
information on trade conditions 
from the various trade press or- 
ganizations. Their knowledge of 
such conditions will prove of great 
assistance in developing clients. 

The stories of advertising suc- 
cess based on trade journal work, 
which frequently appear in Print- 
ERS’ INK, are also extremely valu- 
able in planning new campaigns, 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S 
The Matter of recent reference 


Stippling to the newspaper 
Black Cuts: method of stip- 
pling cuts does 


not meet with the approval of the 
New York Times, which has re- 
plied as follows: 


Tue New York Times. 
June 25, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In a recent issue of Printers’ INK, 
under the head “The Craze for Stip- 
pling Black Cuts,” you justify magazine 
publishers in stippling black lettering 
and positive cuts, but appear to be as- 
tonished that a newspaper striving for 
good typography and pleasing appear- 
nce should do the same. 

You say “It is practically 
to make a newspaper page attractive” 
and then admit that “The New York 
Times has an excellent make-up, prob- 
ably the most intelligent make-up of any 
American newspaper, and one that ought 
to be followed by others.” 

The Times is handsome typographi- 
cally because it insists on uniformity 
for cuts, lettering and make-up—because 
it does not print plates that detract from 
the general balance and attractiveness 
of its pages. 

If a weekly or monthly periodical is 
expected to present an artistic appear- 
ance, clean-cut and balanced, why not 
the daily newspaper ? 

Your comparison of stippling by the 
Saturday Evening Post with that of the 
New York Times is unfair in that the 
Times is issued once every twenty-four 
hours. There is not always sufficient 
time for studied stipple and plate light- 
ening effects. 

A considerable percentage of the ad- 
vertising copy for a morning newspaper 
comes to the office after five o'clock in 
the evening. But that is no reason why 
all sorts of “blacks and whites’ should 
be jumbled together—no reason why 
the Times should recede from its high 
standard of typography. 

The Times has not the stippling habit 
unreasonably, but it has a fixed rule 
that black lettering and positive cuts 
cannot be permitted to deface ‘‘the best 
make-up of any American newspaper” 
as you admit. 

Advertisers who appreciate that there 
are two sides to the question are not 
hostile to the method and practice of 
the Times in lightening cuts and black 
lines, as is proven by the fact that 
their advertisements are appearing light- 
ened, under the direction of. men ex- 
perienced in the typographic art. 

The Times is a well-made-up newspa- 
per and its handsome <a me is due 
to its insistence on uni ormity in type 
display, borders and cuts. 

H. C. Dare. 


The Times misquotes in the sec- 
ond paragraph of the above letter. 
What Printers’ INK actually said 
was: “It is practically impossible 
to make a newspaper page artis- 
tic. It can be made attractive.” 

The Times’ point that on a daily 


impossible 


INK. 


paper “there is not always suffi- 
cient time for studied stipple ef 

fects” is well taken. But Print- 
rs’ Ink’s contention is that if it 
can’t be done right it ought not to 
be done at all. 

Printers’ INK takes pleasure in 
repeating that the Times probably 
has the most intelligent makeup of 
any American newspaper. Never- 
theless, a poorly stippled cut de- 
tracts from the attractiveness of 
the page more than do strong 
blacks, besides having some effect 
on the value of the ad. It was the 
sight of a Times page marred by 
bad stippling which caused Print- 


ERS’ INK’s original comment. 
The A short time ago 
the well - adver- 
100,000th tised house of 
Sale Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, sold its one hundred- 
thousandth piano after having 


been in business forty-five years. 
This is a remarkable record—one 
which, as far as is known, stands 
alone and unapproached. The to- 
tal amount received by the firm 
for 100,000 pianos was $30,000,000, 
while the total advertising expend- 
iture up to May 1, 1908, was §$2,- 
374,024. This amount does not, 
however, represent the expendi- 
ture for advertising pianos exclu- 
sively, but includes the entire line 
of goods carried by the firm. The 
total business in all departments 
—violins, harps, talking machmes, 
sheet music and band instruments 
—reaches the enormous figure of 
$75,000,000 for the forty - five 
years. It will, therefore, be seen 
that the advertising expense has 
been only a little more than 3 per 
cent. of the gross receipts. 

The successful career of Lyon 
& Healy may be attributed very 
largely to the advertising meth- 
ods, which have always been 
noted for their efficiency. The 
planning of campaigns, selection 
of mediums, preparation of copy, 
and development of all advertising 
details have received painstaking 
attention at all times, with the re- 
sult that Lyon & Healy advertise- 
ments have been important factors 
in building up the vast ‘business 
and enviable reputation which the 
concern to-day enjoys. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


fhan three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE VALUE OF WHITE 
SPACE 


HE editor of a magazine fills part of the space in his 
T publication, and the advertiser fills the rest. The 

editor buys the best literature he can get hold of. 
_ He wants the work of the most popular and successful 
writers and artists. Nothing is too good for him. Ex- 
pense is of no importance if he can get the stuff that will 
fill his space the way he wants it filled. 

The advertiser, however, after buying his space, seems 
to feel that he has dipped into his pocketbook far enough, 
and shies at spending the money necessary to fill it prop- 
erly. Copy and pictures that are “‘thrownin”’ with the 
space suit him best. He says that the space costs him 
enough, without running up a big bill for design and copy 
His idea of the real value of the space and the high im- 
portance of filling it properly is totally different from that 
of the editor. 

The editor is right. Space is only white paper. The 
paper is the messenger, the matter which fills it is the 
really important thing. If you get your money’s worth, 
it is both wise and economical to fill a $500.00 space with 
a $500.00 advertisement—or one which costs several times 
that much. : | 

Our clients get their money’s worth. The advertise- 
ments we produce get every dollar in value out of the 
space they fill. We can tell you and show you just why 
this is true. 


ARTISTS—COPY WRITERS—ENGRAVERS—PRINTERS 
DAY AND NIGHT ART STAFFS 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY /| 


41 Union Square, New York City 


Telephones “a5 t Stuyvesant 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 

















Probably it would be considered 
very bad form to advertise a type- 
writer named after the sun with- 
out showing it surrounded by a 
burst of sun rays, but there seems 
to be no reasonable excuse for 
endeavoring to talk about it in 
circles as in the case of the ad 
here shown, 

Quite a number of these “around 
and around” advértisements made 
their appearance lately and it is 


What is there about this picture 
to stimulate travel on this railroad 
or to leave a pleasant and inviting 
impression upon | the minds of 
those who see it? 

There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing at all, and for that reason 
it would seem highly advisable to 
substitute something of a more 
attractive nature. 

+e * 


Some advertiser is using quite 
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Zé SUN TYPEWRITER 





No. 2. 





feared that this sort of thing will 
grow to be a habit if it isn’t 
stopped soon. 

The illustration marked No. 2 
preserves the sun-ray feature in a 
stronger and more effective man- 
ner and provides space in which 
the story can be told in a way 
which it is possible to read with- 
out doing a Maypole dance, 

an oe, 


This Salt Lake Route adver- 
tisement shows the sun or moon in 
the act of rising or setting, as the 
case may be, on a scene of desola- 
tion and dreariness, while an en- 
gine traveling on the wrong .track 
is about to hurl itself into a sand 
hill in the near distance. 


a little magazine space in telling 
people a few things that they al- 
ready know. The article which is 


behind—a long way behind—this 
advertising is evidently 
—whatever that may be. 


=< Las Angeles Limited. 
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“Ammo” 
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The ad shown here calls atten- 
tion to an obvious but perhaps too 
little understood fact that “Many 





Meny a women would be better off if 


were & man. 








a woman would be better off if 
her husband were a man.” 

The magazine from which this 
was taken had four or five others 
of a_ similar nature scattered 
through it. 

The advertiser is careful to give 
us no inkling as to what “Ammo 
is, but, judging from the appear- 
ance of the lady who appears in 
all the ads, it must be some kind 
of a hair varnish. 

x * x 

Here is a Teethina magazine 
advertisement which is a rather 
praiseworthy affair. The illustra- 
tion is so handled that it takes up 













Healthy 


Happy 
Babies 


Mother, you know 
the summer will 
be a trying time 
for yourteething 
~ baby — a period of 
‘anxiety and sleepless 
nights for you unless you 
take the precaution to keep 
baby's system in condition 
to make teething easy. 


Teethina 
(Teething Powders ) 


The prescription of Dr. C.J. Moffett; graduate 
of Jefferson Medical Colicge, Philadelphia; 
contains elements recommended by the most 
advanced medical science to remove the 
cause of disease and keep the system in con- 











the standard remedy throughout the South 
during the frying period of teething, colic, 
hives, etc., in children. 

to nine out of ten cases of cholera 
prove fatal from ordinary neglect a 
treatment, the timely use of Teeth: 
saved the child. 


At All Druggists, 25 Cents 


Or from 
Dr. C. J. Moffett Medicine Co., 






a 
would have 


St. Lodis, Mo, 


Write for our free “‘Mother’s Booklet.” 
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Genasco 
Ready Roofing 








the least possib'e room and at the 
same time presents quite an attrac- 


tive appearance. 
* * * 


Genasco ready rcofing is un- 
doubtedly made as claimed from 
Trinidad asphalt, but Trinidad 
Lake makes neither a_ beautiful 
nor a convincing background for 
a statement of that fact. 

As a matter of fact, Trinidad 
Lake is about as black, oozy, mud- 
dy and unpleasant a proposition 
as Nature has ever been able to 
reproduce, even in her ugliest 
moods. 

Such being the case, why make 
a picture of it for advertising 
purposes? 

a tO 

At the June meeting of the St. Louis 
Advertising Men’s League. held June 
22d, at the Planters’ Hotel, F. J. Ra- 
mond, of the Sheldon School of Sales- 
manship, Chicago, delivered an address 
on “The Science of Modern Business 
Building.” 

In addition to the league’s members, 
a number of the heads of leading St. 
Louis retail stores were present. | 

The league is taking great interest in 
the celebration to be held the _ first 
week in October of the hundredth an- 
niversary of St. Louis’ incorporation 
as a city, and a resolution was adopted 
that all members who publish house 
organs give liberal space to the cele- 
bration in each issue during the next 
three months. A committee was also 
appointed to act with other organiz- 
tions on the general get-together ban- 
quet committee in connection with the 
centennial. 
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The: “Best Ad” Contest 


Printers’ Ink offers a cash prize for “‘ Best Ad” examples 
of national newspaper or magazine advertising which have 
appeared within 3 months. Send in examples, with a short 
letter telling why the ad is the best advertising. 

















NO. 19. 


Louisvitte, Ky., April 20, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The illustration of this Lifebuoy ad is 
of a suitable nature to attract a mother’s 
favorable attention, and is not too large 
for the size ad. The _ trade-mark ‘is 
impressive, well displayed, and a happy 
choice for a “‘safeguard’’ soap. ie 
rope border, and the character of the 
“Life Buoy” display lines seem _ par- 
ticularly in keeping with the subject. 








The Best Soap For Babies 


beeause it cleans‘and disinfects at 
the same time. » Infection is child- 
hood’S"constant menace, “Children 
who are an easy prey to the dan- 
gerous microbe are protected from 
infection by the use of Lifebuoy Soap, 
For the . 


_ Toilet, Bath, and Shampoo 


and for all purposes of Sanitary 








THE SAFEGUARD OF THE. HOME 
' Cleans and Disinfects \ 


‘at the same time. 


5 Cents'a Cake 
* At Your Grocers 




















The copy, including the name itself, 
is good “why” and “for what” talk, 
and ends by telling where to get it and 
how much to pay. 

Advertising is a question of opinion— 
I have given mine. 

Epwin O. SMITH, 

1003 Garvin Place. 

—_—_———0 
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THEODORE Koun, 
Dry Goods and Millinery. 

OrAnGEBURG, S. C., April 26, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I enclose an advertisement for your 
“Best Ad’ contest. 

As far as beauty of illustration is con- 
cerned it is very much out of it. On 
the other hand, when I saw it in the 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post of 








We'll buy you one 
package 


Just to prove to you how good our Shoe Cream is for 
your shoes — what a lasting lustre it gives them, and bow it 
preserves the leather. 

For we know, if you once try Eagle Brand Shoe Cream, 
you will like it so well you will always buy it. 

That's how we can afford to buy you a package. 

We postpone our profits fora while. When you continue 
to use it, we will get back what we sacrifice now. 


Eagle Brand 


pare Eagle Brand Shoe We buy you a package, that is: We give 
Cream with common shoe blacking. Or judge two for one. 
« in Five wil-ales end you our book ~ 














April 24th I immediately saw that it 
was the kind of advertisement that gets 
results. It is simplicity itself, full of 
meat, and the message it conveys is given 
with neatness and despatch. Whoever 
the author is—‘“here’s to him’’—he’s on 
the sensible road. 

I would like to add here that the 
coupon attached is about the only way 
you can gauge the pulling power of 
your advertisement, another point in 
this ad’s favor. 

Bert. KAHNWEILER 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is gaaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy, 














ALABAMA 


Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circulation; leading want ad. medium. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
The afternoon home newspaper Of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,551. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58,467. 
{3 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 

ver Post is guaranteed by the 

publishers of Rowell’s American 

GVAR Newspaper Directory, who will 

AN pay one hundred dollars to the 

TEED first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy, 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Jan., 1909, sworn, 12,527. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,743; average for 1908, 7,726. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,169; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 16,864; Sunday, 12,667. 


New Haven, Union. Average 1 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. a 





New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 





Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 





Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1 
Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 4,243, i 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© @). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 3 nos., 
1909, 12,857. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. May dy 17,740; Sun 
19,306. Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. Chi. Sp. A, 


GEORGIA 


La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,641, 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction, Need more be said? 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 





age for 1908, 74,242. 
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Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. 
average for 1907, 4,018; for 1908, 4,097. 


teks tt 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,397, Daily 
165,407, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the fifst person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 


ww 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the. world, morning or evening. 
ga The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
he §rst person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy, 


Actual 
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Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808, 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo. ; mer- 
cantile. Av, 1908, 16,608. A. F, Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Avening Star. 
20,911. 


Circulation for 1908, 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First five months, 1909, 4,964. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S,A., N. Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, '05, 9,829. Best in No. Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. **All paid in advance.”’ 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver. May, 16,824. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space, 
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Des Moines, Cafital, daily. Lafayette Youn 
Publisher. Circulation for 1908, 42,981. Rare 
7° cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. er es 

Dubuque, 7imes-Yournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12.664; Sunday, 14,731. 

Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county, 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 1 
4,835. KE. Katz, Special Agent, i alll oot, 


KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg, Democrat. W. Av. '08, 3,370. 
Largest and best paper in Central Kentucky. 

Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette, 

Lexington, Leader. Average for 1908, evening, 
6,445, Sunday 6 878. E. Katz, 

Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H, Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 

Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods, weekly. J.W. Brackett 
Co. Average for 1908, 7,977. 

Portland, Zvening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,461. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


9 MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,895. For May, 
T1909, 681. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening Transcrift (@©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation dail of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Eas 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in mornin 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1 
The Ecston Glote printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, 01 6,869,700 lines of advertising. Thiswas 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


WH We te 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


Established 1825. 
Average circulation for May, 1909, 104,133. 
Gain over May, 1908, 15,408 
Gain over April, 1909, 4,551 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers, No 
questionable copy accepted. 
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A ARVELOUS MAY 





The Boston Sunday Post and 
The Boston Daily Post 
MA 1908, A GES 
BOSTON SUNDAY. POST. -....cccceessee0. 945,475 
BOSTON DAILY POST. 276,018 





GAIN of 8,759 Copies per Sunday over January, 
1909, average. 
GAIN of 26,274 Copies per week-day over January, 


Circulation Statement of the Boston Daily Post and the 
Boston Sunday Post Day by Day for Month of May, 1909, 





ee Mlascsccers ayes 293,264 
Total, DAILY POs 
Total, SUNDAY P¢ 
Daily Average..... 
Sunday Average 


The Way to Grow Is to 





SUNDAY DAILY 
270,218 
248,351 
271,602 
244,155 
244,458 
1. 245,548 
‘1. 249,869 
days 










Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily /tem, net average circulation 
for 1908, 3,099. 


The clean home paper. Best 
Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Fall River, Globe. 


paper. Largest cir. 


Lawrence, Tauern, evening, 1908 av. 8,949 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,522; 1908, average, 16,396. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 





Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 


for 1908, 18,232 





Worcester, Gazette, eve. mAver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L’Ofinion Publique, daily (OO). 
Paid average for 1908, 3,898. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 
Jackson, Fatriot, 
9,348, Sunday 10,205. 


Average May, 1909, daily 
Greatest net circulation 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam, by A.A.A 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. 
1908, 19,886; May, 1909, 20,764. 


Average for 
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MINNESOTA 
Duluth. Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 


23,093. Largest by thousands. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 


monthly. Actual average 1906, 87,187; average 
for ‘06, 100,266; for'o7, 103,688; for 08, 98,125. 
The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 


fAelelcme is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
iga4°) = Western Wisconsin and Northern 


lowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270 


Minneapolis, Journal, a 
and Sunday (QO@). In 1908 av- eo] 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. 
Sunday 


Daily 


In 1908 average 
circulation, 72,429. 
average circulation for 
May, 1909, evening only, 
71,382. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for May, 1909, 72,797. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. ) The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any 


©o other paper 
in its field. 
Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. 


‘Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 68,341 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

wt 8 The Sunday 7ridune average per 

TEED issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908,-was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, //erald, evening. 
for 1908, 1,095. 


Average circulation 
Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648. 
E. Katz, Special Ag went, a A 


St. Joseph, New P ress, Circulation, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


1908, 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern oflice, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. 


Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440, 





~ 
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NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 





Jersey City, Evening Yournal. Average for 
1905, 24-078. "tan three months 1908, 25,021. 





Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 





Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237, 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Yournal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 





Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has _ the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average foryear 1908, 52,286. 





Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 61,604; Enquirer evening, 34,570. 





Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Waily average for 1908, 6,132. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending April 30, 1909, 4,837. Only daily here. 





Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. , Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Fst. 1863. Weekly 
average, 12 months ending May 31, 1909, 10,344. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (OO). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 169,875 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,250 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 





The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 346,- 
424. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first five months 1909, 4,827; May, 5,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Large German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 


Syracuse, Lvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,961. 





Troy, Record. Avetage circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 





Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1908, 2,583. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula, Acievikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,00v. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, May, 1909, 
81,725 daily; Sunday, 102,892. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. est medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. '08, 463,716. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1908, 
32,833. 2d largest published. Pays adverusers, 


Youngstown, Vindicator. 1)'y av.,'08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; lLaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago, 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. EK. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955, May, ’o9, 31,606. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Jcurnal, has larger circula. 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournai, 
daily average 1908, 30,207; Feb., for 

1909, 31,780. Berjamin & Kentnor Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7he Oregonian,(@@) For 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 

“% tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. May NET PAID circulation, daily, 
38,382, Sunday average, 48,823 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev’g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888 
N, Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. K. Northrop, Mgr. 
Erie, Times, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
May, 1909, 19,601. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 

age May, 1909, 16,142. Largest paid 


circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Wad, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
March, 1909, 12,225. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 
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Philadelphia, 7he Bulletin, net paid ay er- 
age for May, 1909, 264,790 copies aday. ‘The 
Bulletin goes daily (except Sunday) into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.’ 


Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ ournal, mo. 
Average 1907, 5,514: 1908, 5,517 (OO). 


HOOQOQOQOQOQOQOOQOQOQQOQOOOQOVUU0000 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). The FARM “JOURN AL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gnality than quantity. 


BS PO DE he wR 


Philadelphia. The Press (00) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

aper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

repo onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn, dy. av., ’08, 11,734. ‘They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
GUAR or nee wae Has oe Co., 
eaaey = 2nd vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185—sworn, 


Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 

for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 25,861 

PY ce’ Evening Bulletin, 45,873 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 


lisher. Largest cir. south of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post 
age 1908, 4,888 


Actual daily aver- 


™ Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for1go8, daily (©@) 13,416 
Sunday, (OO) 14,130. 


Spartanburg, //erald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 





TENNESSEE 


Knoxville, ‘Journal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 48,786; Sunday, 62,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 
Chicago. 





Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March aver. —. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. heneieg, Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827 Only 
A 


Montpelier paper examined by the A. A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, +4 4,566. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. 





8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1908, 3,182, Examined by A. A, A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; May, 1909, 
3,819. Largest circulation, Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times | ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

aL combines with its Feb. ‘09, cir. of 

Ye NO 59,436 daily, 83,762 Sunday, rare 

E quality. It is a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. In 1906-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,732. 
Sunday, 26,729 


Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1908, 
18,768. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Pairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800, J.argest circulation in Fairmont. 
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WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Waily average, May, 
1909, daily, #,736; semi-weekly, 1,789 
Madison, State Yournal, daily. 
age for 1908, 5,090 





Actual aver- 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Av. for 
week ending, June 26, ‘09, 40,476 (OO). Carries 
largest amount of advertising of any paper in 
Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, evz., 


ind daily. Daily average for 

Lela wy 2 mos., 67,071; for April, 1909, 
AN 69,552; daily gain over April, 1908, 
TEEO 2,296. Over sog% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Yournal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending May 1, 1909, 4,442; April, 4660. 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1908, 63,427 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. : Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C, Richardson, Mgr. 
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WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; May, 1908, 15,391; May, 1909, 18,132; H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily May, 1909, 
41,014; weekly 1908, 27,425; May 1909, 27,429. 


Canada’s Ger- 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. 
Rates 56c. in. 


man newsp’r. Av. 1908, 17,645. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl. 
30, '09, 26,445. Weekly, same period, 29,610. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. | 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 


A large volume of 

















COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Coilo- 
rado Springs Avening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 


D.C. ¢ ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word, 
ILLINOIS 
Wi (rg Champaign News is the leading Want 

ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results . Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the ost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘ want ad’’ directory. 





INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
gnized Want Ad Medium of Balti 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
THe Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


He te We ok & 


TH Boston Glode, daily and Sunday, for the 

be 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


PW WH 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] O© 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
May, 1909, amounted to 229,376 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 31,219. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
| co Cash order one cent 
©] 2 word. 
HE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 


Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 
CIRCULATI'N HE 





Minneapolis Tribune is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has over 90,000 subscribers 
It publishes over 140 columns of 


we 2 Want advertisements every week 
TEED at fuli price (average of two 


pages a day); no free ads, price 
covers both morning and evening 
by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, lb&c. 





MONTANA 
‘THE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Evening Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N, J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 
NEW YORE 
HE Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


THE Argus, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, halt- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wa'.t 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Ukia. City, 31,505, Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than ill 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years, One cent a word. 


THe La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








©0) Gold Mark Papers OO 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (QO). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
26,762 (OO). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


Now, as always, 








Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia, Cc. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Fournal (@@), Chicago, t e 
grain trade's accepted medium for Want" ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@®). Actua 
average circulation for 1906, 15,866. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fayrnal (OO). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (©) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Evening 7 ranscript (Q®), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (QO). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassined advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (Q®). 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Journal, (Q@). First in its 
class in circulation, intluence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


Century Magazine (O©). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. “hese people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Raiiway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (Q©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink, 





New York Herald (O@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that’s LIFE, 


Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 





The New York Times has a greater city sale 
than the combined city sales of the other three 
morning newspapers popularly ranked with it as 
to quality of circulation. 


New York 7 ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (O@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@0) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; The Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 


_ Norfolk Landmark (@©). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7%mes (©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 5 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (90 » the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 


paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made, 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 





The Globe, Toronto .( ), Prevents waste of 
money. Equals results of three other papers 
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Classified Advertisements 








less than one dollar. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





r AR LO W ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
« CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








ADVERTISING IN 


CUBA 


being placed for M. C. Farber, of 
Chicago (watches), through the 


BEERS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
HAVANA, CUBA 











BUSINESS CHANCES 





Profitable investment openings 

. capital in large or small blocks 
wanted ; for stocks, bonds or business 
opportunities. Address in first instance 
“ATTORNEY,” Box 648, Bridgeport, Conn. 





ST. LOUIS publishing house, issuing books 

and monthly papers, having maintained it- 
self over 10 years with small capital, desires to 
enlarge a profitable concern and to increase 
organization, machinery, facilities and income; 
a first-class man with business ‘experience in 
this line, with capital to invest, may find it to 
be a grand opportunity for himself and his 
means; there are no obligations to clear away; 
the real estate, printing plant, machinery, copy- 
rights, etc., are all free and clear of incum- 
brance, and it is only a matter of taking a 
strong step forward under most favorable con- 
ditions. This affords an opportunity for a first- 
class advertising man to obtain control of two 
publications that can be circulated without 
limit. Address “ST. LOUIS,” care of Printers 
Ink. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





COIN CARDS 





HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





T! I. Saturday Evening Post covers every State 
and ‘Territory. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








OT ANYTHING TO SELL? ADVER- 
tise in the classified columns of FARM 
LIFE magazine and reach 750,000 farm folks in 
the rich central west, 20c. per line, cash with 
order, Minimum ad five lines. Maximum ad 
twenty lines. Forms close 25th of month preced- 
ing date of issue. Address ‘FARM LIFE," 1322 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., Desk E, 








AD WRITERS 





‘OU’LL SOON GET BUSIER if I correct ads 
you write. W. D. KEMPTON, Glen 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





E write business-bringing ads $1 up; 4 page 

circular, $5; 8 page booklet, complete, in- 
cluding cover design, $10; farm letters that go 
Straight to the mark, $2—85, series of thre . 
Send complere data. FLEMING AD/JER.- 
TISING SERVICE, 21 Richmond Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Return Coin Postals 
Get the Orders and 
Bring You the Cash 
from Far and Near 


Daily and Weekly Newspapers, Farm 
and Fashion Papers, Magazines and 
Publications of every kind get aston- 
ishing results from these cards, FOR 
ONE CENT POSTAGE, and no other 
expense. They solicit Want Ads, New 
or Trial Subscriptions, etc. ; notify 
subscribers when their subscriptions 
expire, request renewals, collect the 
money and bring it to you 1n a sealed 
envelope. Samples and prices on re- 
quest. HEMPHILL-STEHLIN 
PRINTING CO., Industrial Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















COIN CARRIERS 


GET THE CASH 


with the subscription order. 
Also used with Want ad 
dept 1,000 any Printing, 
$3.25 ; 6,000 any Printing, 
$10.00. Samples free. DE- 
TROIT COIN WRAPPER 
CO., 4 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich, 
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ENGRAVING 





ALFTONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
H ass of printed matter. THE STAND- 
3. CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 








ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 

ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








ELECTROTYVES 


Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the worl@—capacity 90,000 column 
inches.a day. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
RAPID ers’ Block, Cincinnati, a. * 

















INK. 


WWANTED—Technical writer to prepare pub- 
lications for a large manufacturer of elec- 
trical apparatus. Work will cover all kinds of 
detail equipment for central stations, and heat- 
ing appliances, domestic and industrial. Should 
have commercial experience and_ technical 
training in addition to ability as a writer. Good 
salary tothe right man. Address ‘‘J,’’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cent« 
a line, six words tothe line. Printers’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








OFFICE TO LET 


Sublet 401-3 Brunswick Build- 


ing, 226 Fifth Avenue, three connecting offices— 
divided, whole, part or desk room. Bargain. 
Address 710 Monolith Building, New York. 











HELP WANTED 





ANTED a bright hustling newspaper man, 

business experience, some money, to start a 
paper in a town of 20,000 people which needs a 
good daily. Address Post Office BOX 858, 
Rome, Georgia. 





REE REGISTRATION is offered for limited 

period to reporters requiring not over $18 a 
week and Linotype Operators (45(0 minion), not 
over $22. Good positions open. Booklet sent 
free. FEKNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





WYYAnNTED—A well-educated, well-mannered, 
energetic Western young business man who 
is familiar with country newspaper work in all 
its branches, both as a practical printer and a 
writer, is wanted for an important position at a 
good salary ina first-class trade paper office in 
Kansas City. Address Box 60, Station A, Kan,a 
City, Mo. 





‘OU NG man asassistant to Advertising Man- 

ager in a growing manufacturing business in 
a thriving city in the middle West. One with 
ambition to fit himself for the post of Advertis- 
ing Manager after he demonstrates his fitness 
and learns the business. Give references, er- 
perience and salary desired. Address, ‘‘M.R. 
Printers’ Ink. 








Motor-Car _ 
Copy-writer Wanted 


Advertising Agency in Western city, 
serving large interests, wants copy 
writer who has had practical experience 
in preparing copy, etc., for high-class 
automobiles. Give experience, refer- 
ences and state salary expected. Ad- 
dress A BC Agency, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 




















PATENTS 








PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 
RAINED AD MAN ; special’st in catalogs, 
booklets, etc ; good executi.e with exper- 
ience; knows printing, engraving, art work; 
not a “‘star,’’ but has practical ideas and intel- 
ligence. ‘*W. W.,’’ care of Printer’s Ink, 








DVERTISING SOLICITOR (27); hard 

worker with ideas and enthusiasm; have 
had magazine, newspaper and agency experi- 
ence. Don't know it all but have made good, 
and now want to get into a larger field. Ad- 
dress box 27, care ot Printers’ Ink, 





ANTED—Position as Executive Stenog- 
rapher and Correspondent. Able to origin- 
ate strongly attractive, business-winning letters, 
and to handle follow-up system io advantage. 
Good thinker, hard worker, systematic, and 
loyal. Address “L. H.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


Best of exerience and ability, wishes to make 
change. Address “C, J.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








ITUATION wanted as Publisher’s Repre- 

sentative, or advertising solicitor in the 
Chicago field or as advertising manager of a 
daily newspaper in the Middle West. Pleasing 
personality, 7 years’ experience, 28 years old. 
If interested, address “H.R. B.,”’ care of Payne 
& Young, 748 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Publishers of Farm High Grade 


Trade or other class publications 
wishing to secure advertising in territory east 
of Pittsburgh, please address “‘ SOLICITOR,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, 
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DVERTISING man of recognized ability 

and hard worker, long experience sn morn- 
ing and evening field, desires position Manager 
advertising, in city of about 100,000, any section 
of the country. Best of references. Employed 
at present, want to make change by September 
Ist. Correspondence solicited. Address “F, H." 
Box 14, care Printers’ Ink. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


M ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 








POST CARD PLATES 


Post Cards in Colors 
From One Plate 


Results obtained from our NuProcess One- 
Plate Method almost equa! lithography. Ex- 
pensive three and four color plates unnecessary 
—any half-tone plate suitable. by our Nul’ro 
cess Method any printer anywhere can turn out 
highly colored post cards with ease and no ex- 
tra expense. Exciusive right to NuProcess, 
which can be worked during the summer when 
post cards sell best and ordinary job work falls 
off. One printer produced over quarter million 
NuProcess cards last year at big profit. IN- 
VESTIGATE THIs—send dime (coin) for sam- 
ples and particulars. SMALL & GERMANN, 
Gibbons Arcade, Dayton, Ohio. 


PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
YON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N.Y. 


ENERAL PRINTING, catalogue and book- 

let work—Unusual facilities for large orders 
—monotype and linotype machines—large hand 
composing room, four-color rotary, cylinde:, 
perfecting, job and embossing presses, etc., etc. 
Original ideas, good workmanship, economy, 
promptness. Opportunity to estimate solicited 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St , 
New York. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1,500 Will Buy Profitable 
Publishing Business 


he first edition of books sold will return the 
investment and 100% profit. Sale includes copy - 
lights, cover designs, mattresses, dies, stock 
on hand, etc. A money-maker for the right 
man For particulars address, ARCHBOLD, 
2918 Meridian Avenue, Cleveland, Uhio. 
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INK. 


A Special 
Publishing 
Business 


more than _ fifty 
new blood 
working capital. 
The firm is known. all over 
the English - speaking world 
and commands a_ very 


old 
larger 


years 
and 


needs 


large 
good-will. 

It publishes a large line of 
special books on very interest- 
ing subjects and an interesting 
monthly special journal. 

The right young man with 
gumption and $20,000 cash can 
buy controlling interest. 

No attention will be paid to 
partes not giving business ex- 
perience and financial qualifi- 
cations in first letter. 

“O_p PUBLISHING 

Housr,” care Printers’ INK. 


Address 


TRADE-MARKS 


RADE-MARKS registered in U. S, Patent 
Office. Names of publications are registrabie 
trade-marks under conditions. Booklet relating 
to trade-mark protec'ion mailed on request. 
BEELER & ROBB, Trade-mark Lawyers, 111 
112 McGill Bldg., Wa hineton, D.C, 











The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 


turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ INK. A dozen 
prominent advertisers want 
high-priced advertising 
managers now—read their 
ads in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising man 
who wants another posi- 
tion makes his wants 
kuown through PRINTERS’ 
INK. 
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Printed Things 











A booklet concerning the new 
Huber Road Rollers and Con- 
tractor Engines is excellent from 
a pictorial standpoint, but is 
lacking in typographic attractive: 
ness. While all the type used 
is very legible, the iength of the 
line—7 inches—is too great for 
easy reading. It wou'd have 
been much better hea ne booK- 
let been set two columns to the 
page, which would have _ been 
-. ut the proper lengtn of line 
for the eye to follow readily. 

Another — thing. The large 
solid «type pages” need to be 
broken up with head-lines, as in 
their present condition they 
look entirely too dry and _ uninteresting. 

A feature of the booklet is the ex- 
cellence of the half-tone work, while 








SIMPLE, BUT ARTISTIC 





the cover design embossed in brown and 
on brown s‘ock is a model of artistic 
smplic’'ty. The book’et is published by 
the Huber Manufacturing Com)a 
Marion, Ohio. 


The Zeno Button Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, has published a_book- 
let on the Zeno color button machines 
which, while fairly good, is neverthe- 
less open to improvement. 

‘he cover design, for instance, in 
red and black, presents rather crude de- 
tails, and there could be much improve- 
mont in the quality of the drawing and 
also in the color scheme. Typograph- 
ical'y, however, the booklet is almost 
all it ought to be, and while an expert 
typographer could find some fault here 
and there, it presents a very neat and 
impressive appearance. 


The Roberts Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, have several pieces 
of impressive printed matter which they 


use for pasting on their shipping cases. 


SOVEREICN 


LIME JUICE 


ICHTFUL if RESHINC 





&° ATTRACTIVE CAR CARD 


One of these is a half-tone reproduc- 
tion of an immense crowd of people 
covering the entire surface, across which 
is printed in red— 

“Over 3,000,000 people are wearing 
Star Brand shoes because Star Brand 
shoes are better.” 

Another is a reproduction of a pair 
of patriot shoes, which are said to have 
been worn for six years, and are ap- 
parently in fairly good condition yet. 





Two pieces of printed matter have 
been received from the McCaskey Reg- 
ister Company, of Alliance, Ohio. 

One of them is partially cut out to 
fit the shape of a boy’s head, which 
is embossed on the cover in colors. 
A more repulsive and undignified prop- 
osition than this street urchin with his 
horrible grin and unkempt hair would 
be difficult to imagine, and, to make 
matters worse, the advertiser ‘has placed 
in the jboy’ s mouth the lettering ‘‘It’s 
Inside.” 

After turning the cover page, the 
reader comes to another which seems 
to indicate that the booklet is an ad- 
vertisement for eyeglasses. There is 








A MONSTROSITY 








aniline on the page about registers, 
the reading matter simply saying: 
“Your accounts under your (cut of eyes 
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wearing eyeglasses) always.” After 
this poor beginning is passed, the book- 
let takes up the matter of account reg- 
isters and tells something about them. 











A CIGAR FOLDER TO DEALERS 





It does not tell it. however, in very 
convincing language, while ‘the typo- 
graphic arrangement is about what one 
would expect from a country print shop. 

The other booklet is somewhat better, 
although it starts off in hackneyed 
fashion on the cover page with this 
title: “The Trial—The Verdict—The 
Evidence.” 

The text really presents a few ideas 
of the usefulness of account registers, 
while a large number of testimonials 
are published, showing how the regis- 
ters save money, prevent mistakes and 
help along collections, 

it looks as if the McCaskey company 
has a good thing in the account regis- 
ter, but it should adopt more progres- 
sive methods for advertising it. 





Strauss Brothers, of Chicago, ‘‘master 
tailors,” are using illustrated post cards, 
which they furnish to dealers imprinted 
with the latter’s mames. The dealers 
are supposed to mail them out on in- 
teryals of from ten days to two weeks 
during the entire season. The address 
side of the post card contains a few 
paragraphs referring to Strauss Broth- 
ers clothing and calling ‘attention to 
the style shown on the other side. The 
illustrations, which occupy most of the 
reverse side of the cards, are a little 
better than the average clothing il- 
lustrations, but hardly enough so _ to 
warrant much enthusiasm; still they 
show off the clothing to very good ad- 


vantage, and it seems that the series 
should produce profitable results. 





J. Lewis & Co., Newark, N. J., are 
using a series of mail cards, one of 
which is shown herewith, to advertise 
their Puck cigar. 

It is not easy to say what the il- 
lustration on the outside, reproduced 
herewith, has to do with the Puck cigar, 
but it is a safe bet that it will attract 
some kind of attention. The chubbiness 
referred to simply means that the “on 
is large and fat. A_ good idea in con- 
nection with this folder is that the 
reverse side is made in the form of a 
window hanger, so that it can be dis- 
played by dealers. 





Juies Doux, a dyer and cleaner of 
Utica, New York, is one of the most 
progressive advertisers in his line of 
business, frequently issuing printed mat- 
ter that is highly commendable. 

Among his recent reproductions is a 
little folder, bearing on the outside the 
title, “Doux dyes Carpets for Youx.” 

This little folder is very unpreten- 
tious, but it contains a brief but con- 
vincing talk of the dyeing of carpets 
and is attractive enough to secure at- 
tention from recipients. 

Another neat little folder is entitled 
“There is a difference in Dyers,” con- 
taining a short talk on dyeing in simple 
language, and a list of prices of all 
sort of goods, 

While the form of this literature is 
hardly impressive enough to secure a 
large number of immediate results, it 
is nevertheless excellent for keeping ‘the 
name of Jules Doux before possible 
customers, 

Printers’ INK does not know whether 
Mr. Doux has ever issued a more pre- 
tentious piece of literature, but would 
suggest that it might be a good idea to 
do so. 
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Business Going Out 











The Pompeiian Massage Cream Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, will make up a list 
of periodicals in August for a_ fall 
camps aign The George Batten Com- 
pany is handling the business. 





W. F. Hamblin & Co., of New York, 
are adding fifteen dailies to their list 
for Johnson’s loot Soap. Copy is 56 
lines, doubie column, and runs three 
times a week 





The Swiss Federal Railway, 241 Fifth 
avenue, New York, is asking rates of 
newspapers in the larger cities. 





The Hessig-Ellis Drug Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., is placing direct 500 
inches in the Southwest. 


Ed. Pinaud, through Louis Urmy, of 
New York, 1s placing 3,000 lines in 
Pacific Coast territory. 

Kellogg, 


ye. 3. through Charles H. 
Fuller, of Chicago, is putting out 14,000 
lines on the Pacific Coast, advertising 
an anti-fat cure. The advertising is to 
run sixteen months, 


W. F. Hamblin & Co., New York, 
- sending out 14-line copy to a list 
of 45 farm papers for the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad. 








Pehl-Meyer Company, 132 Nassau 
street, New York, is asking rates for 
2,000 lines in a number of dailies in the 
Middle West. 





E. §. Burnham Company, New York, 
is placing a line of a vertising for 
grocers’ specialties in Michigan, The 
business is going out through the A. R. 
Elliott Agency, of New York City. 


The Simonds ~ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Fitchburg, Mass., is placing 
or the George Batten Company, of 
New York, a line of advertising in the 
state of Washington. 


Forty-two line copy, to run_ three 
times weekly, advertising the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
rod Baltimore, is going out through 

k. Hamblin & Co., of New York, to 
: list of 52 dailies in New York state. 


The Cortina Academy of Languages 
is sending out quarter-page scopy ad- 
vertising its “‘’phone method” to busi- 
ness publications and a_ small list, of 
general magazines. This advertising, 
which will run well into next year, is 
being placed througn W. F. Hamblin 
& Co., of New York. 


The New York & Kentucky Compan 
through C. E. Sherin & Co., New ork, 
is using 25,000 lines in the West to = 
vertise Duffy’ s Malt Whiskey, Copy 
will run fifteen months, 


Ben Levin-Nicliols Advertising Com- 
pany, of New York and Chicago, is us- 
ing a selected list of weeklies and mag- 
azines for the Chicago Ferro Type 
Company. 





The Blaker Advertising Agency, 41 
Park Row, New York, is asking rates 
from a selected list of papers in differ- 
ent parts of the country lod telegraphic 
readers. First page is desired where 
obtainable. 





The Hicks Advertising Agency, 132 
Nassau street, New York, is_ asking 
rates On some papers in the West for 
8 inches 39 times, e. 0. d. insertions. 





Scott & Bowne, of New York City, 
are ready to make contracts for the 
Fall advertising of that firm. There 
are over 900 dailies and over 3,000 
weeklies, besides religious papers, medi- 
cal journals and Canadian papers to be 
taken care of. 


The Central Outlet. Company, Cen- 
tral Building, Rochester, N. Y., is ask- 
ing rates on a 35-line ad to be run four 
or eight weeks, exploiting Skirtene, a 
new skirt binding. 





Doremus & Co., 15 Wall street, are 
asking rates from papers in the East 
for 2,600 and 3,200 lines to be used 
within one year. Persumab‘y this is for 
the Union Pacific Railroad advertising. 





Orders for Knox ‘hat advertising are 
oing out to a list of weekly and month- 
y magazines. Space to be used will be 
112 lines. Publication will begin in the 
weeklies about the middle of the pres- 
ent month, 


Herbert Kaufman & Handy Company, 
Chicago and New York, are sending out 
advertising for the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Company. 

———+ 0 >—_—__—_ 


BOSTON ITEMS. 





Agricultural papers in New England 
are receiving requests for rates from 
Williams & Cunningham, of Chicago, 
for the advertising of a new engine 
concern, 





The Shumway Agency is handling 
an appropriation for Blanchard & Co., 
a well-known Boston banking house. 
Large copy is being used in Boston and 
New England dailies for the sale of 
stock in the New York Taxicab Com- 
pany. This agency is also handling 
the advertising of it, C. Gibbs & Co., 
a financial house, using large space in 
local papers. 


Walter Baker & Co. are considering 
mediums for the coming year. All of 
their advertising is placed direct. 
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The advertising of the Anthony Mfg. 
Co., Lynn, Mass., is being placed by 
the Root Newspaper Association. Wo- 
men’s publications are used. 





The New England Sales Company is 
using classified departments of the 
magazines, and are placing the business 
direct. 


The Ball ‘Publishing Company is 
placing copy for a new book with 
hiterary magazines. Contracts go through 
Wood, Putnam & Wood. 





A large list of papers is being used 
by the Pernin School of Business. The 
contracts run for three months, 





The Boston News Bureau is placing 
210-line copy for Whicher, Young & 
Conant, a Boston financial house. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are placing 
the advertising of the Kahn Fireless 
Cooker. A few general magazines are 
being used. 





The advertising of the J. C. Ayer 


Company, Lowell, Mass., which is be- 
ing discontinued during the summer 
months of June, July and August, will 


be resumed in September. 

The H. B. Humphrey Company is 
handling the advertising of H. Traiser 
& Co., and Boston and New England 
papers are being used to exploit the 
Pippins cigar. 

—_—_—_+o+—_—_ 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., has begun a campaign in maga 
zines and a big list of daily news- 
papers and religious publications in the 
Southern States through the Gardner 
Advertising Company, St. Louis. Or- 
ders for one and two-inch display copy 
are going out for July and August. 





Renewal orders for the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association are be- 
ing sent out to magazines through the 
F. A. Gray Advg. Co., Kansas City. 





The St. Louis office of the Chas. H. 
Fuller Agency is sending out orders 
to agricultural papers published in the 
West and Northwest for the Whitman 
Agricultural Company, St. Louis. For- 
ty-two-line display copy is being used. 


The Irwin-Jonnson Company, La 
Grange, Ill., is sending out orders to a 
list of 135 dailies in Indiana, Illinojs 
and Iowa through the Classified Ad. 
Co., St. Louis. Classified advertising 
for agents is being used. 








The Daydark Specialty Company, St. 
Louis, is using a few high-grade mag- 
azines for advertising their post-card 
machines. The account is handled by 
the D’Arcy Advg. Co. 


The Business Men’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., is using a select list 
of high-grade magazines. Orders are 
going out through the F. A. Gray 
Advg. Co., same city. 








The International Post-Card Com. 
pany, St. Louis, is sending out orders 
for classified copy to a list of fort 
Sunday newspapers in_ the South 
through the Classified Ad. Co., same 
city. 





Orders going out through the Classi- 
fied Ad. Co., St. Louis: To a list of 
sixty large dailies for the Bullard 
Manufacturing Company, Boston; to 
mail-order papers for the Home Econ. 
omy Company, St. Louis; to every 
daily in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota whose circulation is 
5,000 or more, for the A. L. Dyer 
Company, Minneapolis. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 





The G. K. Clarke Agency is placing 
some business for the Oceanside Realty 
Company. 





N. W. Ayer & Son are sending out 
orders for the 5 A horse blanket ad- 
vertising. 





The H. I. Ireland Agency is adding 
new papers to the list for the Fels 
soap advertising. 


_ The W. C. Reinhold Agency is send- 
ing out orders to newspapers for adver- 
tising of F. A. North Company pianos. 








Swaine Sanitarium, 3207 Baring 
street, Philadelphia, is asking for rates 
on a one-half-inch advertisement. 





_ St. Clair Edwards Company is plac- 
ing some advertising for Rertron Gris- 
com & Jenks. 





aMarket 
asking for 


Frisbie Coen & Co., 837 
street, Philadelphia, are 
rates. 





9,059-Word 


Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask 
for our- free illustrated 9,059-word 
Business Booklet which tells how 
priceless business experience, 
squeezed from the lives of r12 big, 
broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your sal- 
ary, to increase your profits, This 
free booklet deals with 


= How to manage a business 
— How to sell goods 
Howto get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
= How tocollect money 
~ How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book binds you to 
nothing, involves you in no obligation, yet 
it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny 
yourself this privilege, when it involves only 
the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9.050-word Booklet.” Send to 
SYSTEM, 8.1 198-8. 151-153 Wabash Ave.. Chicag® 
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We want to buy 
A Magazine 


either weekly or monthly that 
has been established long enough 
to have become well known. It 
need not be a leader in its field 
but it must have merit and stand- 
ing and be carrying enough busi- 
ness to look as though it had 
an excuse for being published. 
To a publisher of such a maga- 
zine we will make an_ attractive 
offer. “MAGAZINE,” care of 
Printers’ INK. 














| Corpus 
Christi 
Herald 


Leading Morning Paper of 
Southwest Texas Gulf Coast 
‘“*THE NEW COUNTRY”’ 


The Herald has passed its 
first year successfully and 
is ready for new business 


Write for contract rates 


7850 Moving Picture Men 


throughout the world read the 


MOVING PICTURE NEWS 
every week. To sell to this class, the NEWS 
is the medium. Our readers believe in our 
advertisers, because we require a guarantee 
of good faith. Ask our advertisers about 
results. Rates and sample copies on request 
Cinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 13th 8t., N.Y. 
































FOR SALE 

Daily newspaper in a city 
ten miles from _ Boston, 
Mass. The city has 15,000 
population, but there is 
within three miles six 
towns, which give an added 
population of 40,000. 

The mechanical plant was 
inventoried a few months 
ago for $5,500. A full de- 
scription will be sent you 
on application. The paper 
has a daily circulation of 
more than 1,200 copies, but 
a live newspaper man could 
work this up to 4,000 or 
5,000 daily. Good terms 
will be made to any news- 
paper man who looks good; 
$1,500 down and notes on 
balance will take the prop- 
erty. Present owner is in 
another business which will 
enable him to be of service 
to purchaser. Address “L. 
S. D.,” N. E. Office, Print- 
ERS’ INK, 2 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

















W. BARRAN LEWIS 
PUBLISHER 
Corpus Christi Texas 




















PRINTERS’ INK at $5 for 
three years’ subscription is the 
greatest proposition in the 
world for live advertisers. 














Increase 


Power of Your Ads 


the Pulling 





A good catchy appropriate picture means more readers of your ad, and 
theref re more inquiriese THE PATTERSON-GIBBS new cut book ‘‘Unusual 
Pictures’ contains a wonderfully complete collection of proofs in color. 
Clever art, which will brighten your newspaper, magazine, booklet 
and folder ads [he cuts of the proofs are carried in stock. 
Orders shipped same day received. ‘he price of the book is 50 
cents (stamps or money). This amount refunded on first 
order for cuts of $1.50 or more. 


, Send 50 cents for this book today 


THE PATTERSON-GIBBS CO. 
1500 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


e e 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB 

Actual A 
‘Cireulation 142,440 
Our biggest circulation 1s in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid inadvance. Flat rate, 35c. 




















“*A Daily Newspaper for The Home "’ 


The Christian Science 


Monitor 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Every Afternoon Except Sunday 















“TWIN GRIP" 


PAPER FASTENER 


It’s just that double grip 
and the turn-down lips at 
the tip that make this 

fastener ideal for your 
office. Neither top, bottom 
nor middle paper can be- 
come loose—the twin 
prongs hold them all. 


The De Long Hook & Eye Co 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





World-wide Circulation and 
undoubtedly the most 
closely read 

newspaper in the world. 





Send 
for free 
samples in 
four sizes. 


Advertising rates furnished 
on application. 























FOR SALE | 
NEWSPAPER || 
27 Years Old 4-3 SLIT 


Daily and Weekly Editions 
In Southern City of 25,000 popu- 
lation and growing a. 
Property worth $15,000, in addi- 
tion to subscription list and 
good will. 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDES : 


Hoe Press, 8-page, Linotype Ma- 
chine, Full Line of Type, Stones, 
Etc. Six-part Stereotyping 
Outfit and Every Necessary | 


Washington (Pa.) Record will stick right 
Square in the center of a chesty pocketbook. 
The truth is we have 6,100 circulation, 
growing every issue, Reach a community of 
steady buyers in good circumstances, in a 
wealthy district. Great coal and coke re- 
gions,big trolley and K.R.Center(3 systems) ; 
old and well settled agricultural district 
—many retired. Rates on request. 4 














Piece of Equipment 
Purchaser gets about $2,000 in col- 
lectible accounts and good line of 
advertising contracts. 
Business conditions are improving 





SOILED fingers, rough usage or or- 
dinary wear won't fray nor injure 


and now is the time to get hold of 





this proposition. 
For full information, address 


tlanta, Ga, 





Massengale, Advertising Agency 











PRINTERS’ INK at $5 for 
three years’ subscription is the 


greatest proposition in 
world for live advertisers. 


the 








the celluloid tip—makes index guide 
cards outlast two of ordinary kind. 


CELLULOID TIP 
GUIDE CARDS 


have a one-piece celluloid tip folding 
over top of card—where the wear 
comes’ Will not crack, fray nor curl 
up. Tip doesn’t show wear and pro- 
longs life of card. 

Ask your dealer for one piece 

tip or write directfor samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD Co., 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


21 Years Ola 
Next Wednesday 


RINTERS’ INK’S birthday comes next 
Pre and it will celebrate the event with an 

anniversary issue on July 14th. This will be 
a particularly notable birthday because it marks 
PrinTERS Ink’s “coming of age.” So the 
anniversary issue will be something just a little on 
the “extra”’ order. 


Every advertiser in the land will be interested 
in the feature forecasting next fall's campaigns. 
Some of the very largest general advertisers have 
supplied Printers’ Ink with information con- 
cerning their plans, end when you read all about 
it in the anniversary issue you'll see that PRINTERS’ 
Ink has been right all along in its optimism re- 
garding the outlook. 


The other features will be equally interesting 
and in:portant, and the anniversary issue will take 
a strong grip on the attention of advertisers. 

All of which means: (1) Extra circulation, 
because every advertiser in the land will want a 
copy; (2) Long life, because the issue will be pre- 
served for reference. 

If you have space to sell you certainly will 
not let this opportunity slip by. 


Copy first received gets best position. 
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Circulation that $2.90 Buys 


A page 9% inches wide by 144 inches high— 
printing size—costs only $4.25 per thousand 
families directly reached through “ The Delin- 
eator” (circulation 800,000). 


Add “The Designer” and “New Idea Wo- 
man’s Magazine”—with 600,000 additional 
circulation—and you get “The Trio” rate of 

‘less than $2.90 per thousand. 


Is there profit in it? 


Ask the 17,000 merchants who sell the But- 
terick Magazines and goods advertised in 


them. 
MV AG of Advertising Leet 


Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsren, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Ask Our Advertisers 





